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EXPENSES of SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS.—Applications 
for the Year 1904 must be received at the Offices of the Royal Society 
got later than JANUARY 31 NEXT, and must be made upon Printed 
forms, to be obtained from the Crexnk to tHe GoveRNMENT 
Gnaxt COMMITTEE, Royal Society, Burlington House, London, W. 


wu BLAKE, — EXHIBITION of his 
eck: 


Govann oun GRANT to DEFRAY the 





WORKS on SATURDAY, January 2, and Four Following 
1s.—CARFAX 


Catalogue F! & CO., Ltd., 17, Ryder Street, 


8. 
& James's, 8.W. From 10to6. 


| alatileaas td BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,000/. 
office: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C 





and 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 


President : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of ‘Three Guineas 
gives & vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


$0 pe BERSHIP.—Rvery Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Ketailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers. 

PENSIONS —The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the men 
receiving 25!. and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include :— 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 

enlarged in 1897, to commemorate the great advantages the News 
Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
rovides Pensions of 20/. a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors 
The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
appropriate Memorial of the Queen's beneficent reign. 

The “Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athene@um. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘ ‘taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch og beapad of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. ‘The employés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the fuil benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887. 

‘The ‘‘ Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20/1. for One Year to a Man and 15/. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8c. 

of LbIiVER POOL 


W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
+ a me | 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

A HEAD MASTER is REQUIRED for the BOYS’ SCHOOLS of the 
LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE in succession to Mr. W.C. Fletcher, M.A., 
who has been appointed Chief ofS dary Schools under the 
Board of Education. 

The Liverpool City Council has accepted from the Trustees of the 
Liverpool Institute the gift of that Institution together with its valuable 











property. 

The appointment of a Head Master will be made by the Liverpool 
Education Committee on the present occasion, pending the constitution 
of a Board of Governors of the Institute. 

The salary offered is 1 0001 per annum. 

The Head Master will be required to devote the whole of his time to 

" o.<d +b a 





the and super of th arr 
the schools, and to teach personally only so far as in his judgment may 
oF nape to and consistent with the efficient discharge of those 
uties. 
‘The Head Master will not be allowed to take Roarders. 
‘The engagement of the Head Master will be subject to termination by 
six months’ notice on either side. 
A printed ge cd of particulars as to duties and conditions of appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Harold Whalley, Mount 
Street, Liverpool, to whem applications, endorsed ‘‘ Head-Mastership,” 
giving particulars of age, quaiifications. and experience, together with 
tifty printed copies of the application, including copies of not more than 
six Testimonials, must be sent not later than JANUARY 30, 1904. 
(Original Testimonials must not be sent.) 
Canvassing of the Directors of the Liverpool Institute, Members of 
the City Council, or of the Ed i Ci i , will disqualif, 
Candidates. EDWARD R. PICKMERE, Town Clerk. 
December 23, 1903. 








FLINTSHIRE INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 


pJ OLYWeELL COUNTY SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 


Applications are hereby invited for the appointment of HEAD 
MASTER of the above DUAL SCHOOL. 

‘The Head Master will receive a fixed Yearly stipend of not less than 
1201., and also a capitation payment calculated on such a scale, uniform 
or graduated, as may be fixed from time to time by the School 
Governors, with the consent of the County Governing Body, at the 
rate of not less than li. 10s., nor more than 3/., a Year for each 
Scholarint school. 

All Applicants must have taken a Degree in the United Kingdom. 
They must also state their age. and previous experience in Educational 
‘Work, and be prepared to enter upon their duties forthwith. 

A knowledge of the Welsh Language is desirable. 

‘The Applicant appointed must carry out and be subject to all 
provisions of the Scheme, Copies of which will be supplied by the 
undersigned free on application 

Candidates canvassing directly or indirectly will be disqualified. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘Head Master, Holywell County School,” 
accompanied by twenty-five copies of three recent Testimonials, are 
to be sent to me, the undersigned, by not later than the 15th of 
JANUARY, 1904. 

Dated this 23rd day of December, 


U NIVERSITY of LONDON: 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, March 23 
next, the SENATE will proceed to elect EXAMINERS in the following 
Departments for the Year 1904-5 





e Examiners appointed may be called 
Examination of both Internal and External e 

tion of each Examinership consists generally of a Retaining Fee for 
the year, and a pro raté payment for Papers set, Answers marked, and 
Meetings attended. Full particulars with regard to each Examinership 
can be obtained on application to the Principal. 


upon to take part in the 
i) Th 





MUSIC. 

One in Music. 

MEDICINE. 
Two in Medicine. 
Two in Surgery 
Two in rencrg, Be 
One io Materia Medica and Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 
One in Mental Diseases. 


ECONOMICS. 

One in Economics. 

One in G phy (E ic and C jal). 

One in Statistics. 
Candidates must send in their names to the Principal, with any attes- 
tation of their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before 
SATURDAY, January 30. (It is particularly desired by the Senate that 
no application of any kind be made to its individual Members. ) 

By order of the Senate, : 
ARTHUR W. RUCKER, Principal. 
University of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 
December, 1903. 








BoxoucH of LOWESTOFT. 


HIGHER EDUCATIONAL SUB-COMMITTEE. 

DAY SECONDARY SCHOOL and PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE. 
WANTED, EARLY in JUNE, 1904 :— 
(1) ASSISTANT MASTER for ENGLISH SUBJECTS. Salary, 120/., 
increasing by annual increments of 7/. 10s. to 1501. per annum. 
(2) ASSISTANT MISTRESS for FRENCH (good Conversational 
French essential), German, Needlework, some Drill and English 
subjects. Salary, 100/., increasing by annual increments of 7!. 19s. to 
1301. per annum. 
Preference given to Graduates. 
Experience in either Secondary School or Pupil Teacher Centre 
essential. 
Applications with copies of not more than three recent Testimonials 
to be forwarded to Tur Town CLerx, Coronation Buildings, Lowestoft. 


NORWICH EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE. 
The NORWICH EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite applications 
for the undermentioned appointments in their PUPIL TEACHERS’ 
CENTRE, conducted under the new regulations of the Board of 
Education :— 
1. ASSISTANT MASTER to teach chiefly Literary Subjects. 
mencing salary 1301 per annum 








Com- 


Judi 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENAZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 


AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 
And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


[_ FICESTER MUNICIPAL SCHOOL of ART, 


WANTED, a fully qualified INSTRUCTRESS to take charge of the 

EMBROIDERY CLASSES. 

Commencing salary 100/. 

List of duties and Form of Application may be obtained from 
T. GROVES, Secretary. 













































Education Offices. Town Hall, Leicester, 
December 23, 1903. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
T7HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, ARTS, AND LAW. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 12, except for 
CLASSES in the AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, which will 
RESUME on JANUARY 11 

Prospectus (post free) from the Rrcisrnar. 


aU v r 
{ *RYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 

ENGINEERING.—Principal—J. W. WILSON, M.1.C.E. M.I.M.E. 
The FIRST TERM of the THIRTY-SECOND YEAR will OPEN on 
WEDNESDAY, January 6. New Students should attend at the School 
for Examination on the previous day between 10 a.x. and 1 p.m.— 
Prospectus forwarded on application to the Secrerary o: THE CRYSTAL 
Patace Comeany, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE for 
a i (University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January ld, 1901. 
‘the College provides Instruction for Students preparing for the 
University of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary 
Medicine ; also Inst: uction in Subjects of General Education. 
There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Depart- 
ment, and an Art Schoo! 
Students can reside in the College 
Particulars on application to the Principat. 











WOMEN 





2 ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach General Subjects, i 4 
Mathematics and, 1f possible, Voice Production. Salary 120. per annum. 

Applicati in C ’ own handwriting, stating age, degrees, 
and other qualifications, teaching experience in Secondary Schvol or 
P. T. Centre, and accompanied by not more than three recent Testi- 
monials, must be lodged with the Organizer of Higher Education, 
Technical Institute, Norwich, on or before MONDAY, January 25, 1904. 

The Persons appointed will be expected to take up their duties 
EARLY in FEBRUARY. 

FRANK H. NEWMAN, Organizer of Higher Education. 


did 








BRISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—The 
COMMITTEE require, by FEBRUARY 1, if possible, the services 
of an ASSISTANT MASTER at the PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE. 
A Graduate preferred, trained or otherwise experienced. In addition 
to the usual subjects of the Pupil Teachers’ Course, the Master ap- 
pointed should be especially strong in Math ics. ing 
salary 1201 , rising by annual increments of 10/. to 1501.—Application 
Forms, which must be received at this Office before Noon on 
JANUARY 18, 1904. may be obtained by sending a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope to the Secrerany, Guildhall, Bristol. 
December 21, 1903 


Besover 








of SHREWSBURY. 


SCHOOL OF ART. 

A vacancy has occurred for an ASSISTANT ART MASTER in the 
above School, owing to the present Assistant having been appointed 
Principal of the School of Art, Kendal. 

The Higher Education Committee invite applications for the post of 
Assistant Art Master, qualified to teach Model, Freehand, and 
Geometrical Drawing. Applicants must have passed First Class in 
Advanced Building Construction, or obtained Honours Science and Art 
Department. 

falary, 100/., with liberty to accept employment, under the Education 
Authority of the County of ng or otherwise, at such times as not to 
interfere with duties at the School, subject to approval by the Com- 
mittee. In all probability whoever is appointed will obtain employment 
at 21l. a year at once under the County Kducation authority. Preference 
given to a man who will be able to assist in Arts and Crafts. Personal 
canvassing will disqualify Fire ap mr rly stating qualifications, age, 
when appli ould is duties, with copies of Testimonials 
(which will not be returned), marked ‘‘ Art,’’ to be sent not later than 
MONDAY, the 4th day of January. 1904, to 

WILLIAMS, Secretary for Higher Education. 

Guildhall, Shrewsbury, December 22, 1905. 





County BOROUGH of SUNDERLAND, 


An ASSISTANT MASTER is REQUIRED for the SCHOOL of ART. 
Applicants should hold the Art Master's Certificate, Group I., and be 
specially qualified to take Classes in Perspective, Geometrical Drawing, 
and Principles ff Ornament. He will be required to teach at the Pupil 
Teachers’ “entre Classes. Salary, 100]. per annum Applications, 
giving qualifications, age, experience, together with copies of three 
‘Testimoniais, must be sent to the Heap Master, School of Art, Town 
Hall, Sunderland, on or before JANUARY 12, 1904. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

4 can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GARBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 








































7 ’ 
BBP: ORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSLONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING 
(Recognized by the Cambridge Syndicate). 
Head of the Department, Miss H. KOBERTSON, B.A. Students are 
admitted to the TRAINING COUKSE in JANUARY and OCTOBER. 
The Session 1904 BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 14. The Course 
includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge held 
annually in December. 
Full Particulars on application to Miss Roprnrson. 


A S SECRETARY or TUTOR, ex-Scholar, 

Trinity, Oxon. Shorthand, &c., Modern Languages, Mathe- 

Experienced Traveller and Teacher. Age 32. Good physique. 
Hits, 2, Bryse Marchog, Holyhead, North Waites. 


KCRETARY or ASSISTANT.—GENTLEMAN, 
ed 54, with long experience in Secretarial and Editorial Work, 
desires POST. Shorthand (120) and Typist. Original Writer. Whole 
or Part Time.—Acdress BK. C., 24, Carholme Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 
| ADY requires EMPLOYMENT as SECRETARY 
4 or LITERARY ASSISTANT. A thorough knowledge of French 
and German. Experience in Editorial Work, Translating, Proof 
Correcting, Cataloguing, Museum Research.—Miss Caron, 51, Oxford 
Terrace, W. 


NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Epg 
land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 
Private Secretaries.—Miss Prrurrerivcr (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 524, Conduit Street, Bond street, W. 


I ESEARCH WOKK done at the BRITISH 

MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms. Fxcellent testi- 
monials.—X. Y¥. Z., Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, Y 





matics. 
—C. 

















ANTED, on a high-class illustrated LADIES’ 
PAPER, a thoroughiy capable SUB-EDITOR, Gentleman of 
education and culture. Knowledge of Sports essential.— Write X. Y. Z., 
Box 36, Willing’s. 125, Strand, W.C. 


\ 'ANTED, LADY of good birth and highly 

educated in the OFFICE of a high-class LADIES’ PAPER. 
Good French and German Scholar, and experienced in Proof Correcting 
and Paragraph Writing. Must be thoroughly conversant with the 
usages of good society. Excellent opening. —Write M. E., Box 37, 
Willing’s, 125, strand. W C. 


METAL WoOnkK.—CKAFISMAN WANTED, to 


assist Artist in Casting Silver and Hammerwork and simple 











Enamelling. Must bean Expert. Wages, 30s.—Srvuvio, 14, York Place, 
Baker Street. Apply by letter only. 
R. GRANT CHAKDS has a VACANCY in 








1903. 
THOS. H. OLLIVE, Clerk of the County Go 4 
County Offices, Mid. y Governing Body. 


and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements,—36, Sackville Street, W. 


his PUBLISHING OFFICE fora YOUNG MAN as TRAVELLER. 
—Apply, by letter, to 48, Leicester Square. 
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A GENTLEMAN, resident at Cambridge, wishes 
to i by en porten int ipte,s PARTNERSHIP with a well- 


bli Fanta ot ‘pt BLISH ith a view to acting during his 
b shed their Literary Advieer =A Referee.—z. J., Athenzum 


ir. ‘Bregm' 's Buildings, E.C. 


RINTING BUSINESS,—SOLE PARTNER 
ster 26s Sat" Cocegual aausse ka, "kc 
dvertising Agency, 


59, George Street, Edinburgh. 
OMAN FORUM EX:!AVATIONS.—LECTURES 
on the RECENT DISCOVERIES are gives Va NOVEM- 


the FORUM, by Mrs. (Girton 
First Chass ‘iseoure). 4 d by the Director of the Excava- 











First Cl a 
tions and many Archwologists. — Prospectus nyo her, Via XX. 
Settembre, Rome; or at Eng. Library, 22, Piazza di Spagna. 





UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS. &c.» 

carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, 10d per 

1,000 words; reduction for large quantities aul orders promptly 
executed and — without delay.—M. M. L’, 7, Vernon 


Clapham, 8 


UTHORS' MSS. 'TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy 
dd itch. 9d. 1,000, including Paper and Post ; also 
Shorthand. ~ Kiss N. B. Ronixeom, "8 8, Westover Road, Wan sworth 
Common, London, 8.W. 





HEN YOU REQUIRE BOOKS, Scarce, Second- 

hand, < New, in General or Educational iterature, write 
Gattowar & Porter, Booksellers, = CATALOGUES post 
free. Libraries ‘supplied. Books Boug 


LEIGHTON’S 
ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 


INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 


Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s. 
Part II., C, with 220 Illustrations. price 3s. 
Parts III.—¥., D—M, with 390 Illustrations in Facsimile, price 2s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 








OARD and RESIDENCE in comfortable, well- 

arran; House (Private Family) in BAYSWATER. Well suited 

for a Gentleman and his Wife, or a Professional Man. — to Stations 

and Omnibus _ References exchanged. —Address H. H., Athenzum 
Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO aan 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. ae minutes’ walk from S.E.R. an 
— _ No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tanbrides 
ells. 














UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPK-WRITTEN 


rately and neatly, on good paper, at 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words 
(over 10.0 O00 at 13.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Haice 1. 8., 
care - Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


\¥PR-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 








AGENCY. 
Copying. "Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established ten ~ —Sixes & Sikes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 


mersmith Road, 


YWPR-WRITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 
every description. en and other Copies. MS from Dictation, 
uickly and accurately.—M E. M ‘Ticar, 5, Maitland Park R 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


VY PE-W RITING.—SHORTHAND —Authors’ 
, Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, 10d r 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 
Condensed Reports furnished. cial ‘Terms for Contracts or large 
quantities. — Miss Morcay, 9 ush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 








Sales by Auction. 
Engravings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by frais re at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square. aged 
on TUESDAY, January 5, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 
COLLECTION or ENGRAVINGS, Framed and in the Portfolio, ihe 
cluding a Series of Fancy Portraits in mezzotint, the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN (deceased). 


Library of the late Rev. THOMAS WILLIAMS, M.A., 
removed from Aston Clinton Rectory, Tring, and other 
Properties. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, January 13, and Two Following Days, at ten — 
or 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS, including Omar Khayy: 
abaiyas, Translated by FitzGerald, 1859 — Meyer's British rds, 
Coloured Piates—Scrove’s Salmon Fishing, First Edition, uncut— 
Whitefield’s Hymns. 1753—Keats’s Endymion, First Edition—Dickens’s 
Pickwick Papers. in the Original Parts Egan's Life in London—Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield, Coloured Plates, uncut —Fitzherbert's 
1568 - Moore and Lindley’s Ferns Coloured Plates—Bacon's 








YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research Revision, Cranslation. References to Authors.—Tur Cax- 
pripce Typc-Wririnc AGENcy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W C. 


Advancenient of Learning, First Edition—Annals of rgrg 13 vols. 
—Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols. —Syntax i n Paris, uncut— 
Les Coustumes d’Anjou et du Maine, 1486—Gould’s‘Humming Birds— 
Mayer’s Views in Palestine and yaneh, Coloured sok ilastrated by 
Letters, &c., relating to oa ae 57 ges — illustrated = 
Rowlandson and 
d MS. on Vellum ~Choice Bindings— - A. ph ieee po 








UTHORS with STORIES, ARTICLES, 

PLAYS, &c to be TYPE-WRITTEN secure the best work (at Sd. 

rt 1,000 words) from M. Srvarr, Thirlbank, Roxborough Road, 
arrow. 


YHE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 

The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


THE SOCIETY of AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
39, OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, 8.W. 

PUBLISHERS and LITERARY AGENTS.—Authors are warned 
against dealing with any Publisher or Literary Agent without referring 
to the Soviety for information. Authors are also warned not to sign 
any Agreement on the advice of a Literary Agent alone. All Agree- 
ments should be submitted to the Society of Authors for advice. 
G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 











’ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
J+ Purchase of Mrnvcetlga Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THENHUM PKESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
ape Printer of the Athenaum, Notes and Queries, &c , is 
E ee UBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
E TODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s oust Chancery Lane, E.C. 








uy of Fore-Edge Painting — First Editions of 
Modern Authors — Caricatures—Old Plays—and Works in General 


Literatu 











Miscellaneous Books, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Nar apg Pm ge Cc. 

WEDNESDAY, January 6, and Two Following ys, 3 y oclook, 
MISCELLANEVUS BOOKS, including Naval and Martial Achieve- 
ments, —— Large Paper—Rartolozzi’ 's Engravings - Guercino, &c , 
2 vols.— rth’s Works—The sue Gallery Paper—Whit- 
ney’s holes of Emblemes, First Edition, 1588 and ‘ther Son! Foon 
Curious Books—a fine uncut Copy of Scott’s Tales of My Land 

First Series, First Edition, in the original boards Harleian eeciete 8 
Publications, 50 vols —Noriolk Archeology, 1847-1902—Racinet, i 
Costume Historique, 6 vols — Works on Mathematics and ¢ hemistry, 
including the Society of Chemical Industry (1882-1903) and the Chemical 
ong 's Journal (1878-1903)—Standard Books in General Literature— 
First itions of Esteemed Authors; also a Selection of Recent 
Publications from the Library of a Reviewer. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable Books —Fine Ornithological Works, §c. 


MESSRS, HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115. Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
THURSDaY, January 14, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
VALUABLE KUOKS, com ee a splendid Proof Copy of the 
Engraved Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence—Blake’s Prophecies, 35 
Coloured Plates, 1793-5 Gould's "Birds of Europe, Great Britain &c., 
22 vols.—Myer’s Coloured Illustrations of British Biras, 4 vols., folio— 
Ornithological Works by Selby, Elliott. Booth, Dresser, Butler, and 
others—Books in Natural History—Fditions de Luxe and Library 
Editions of Standard Authors, many in handsome Bindings—Books on 
Sporting, &c. 





Catalogues are preparing. 








The Collection of Eth hi A by the late 








Catalogues. 
ATALOGUE No. 39.—Etchings by Whistler— 


Turner's Liber Studiorum, and other Engravings—Engravings by 
Ho; h, &c.—Drawings of the Early English School thiustrated Books 

orks by John Kuskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W™a. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ANTED, TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM, 
Surrey. in fine states only.—Wa. Wann, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 





J. ALLEN Brown Esq., F.G.S 
TUESDAY, January 12, at half-past 12 0 ‘clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street. Covent Garden, W.C., the 
above well-known and interesting COLLECTION of SPECIMENS, too 
numerous to mention in detai! ; also about THIRTY LOTS of ARCTIC 
RELICS that lately belonged to the late R. MacCORMICK, Esq., Chief 
Medical Officer to the Antarctic Expedition of 1839. At the same time 
will be included the COLLECTION of Se eee HISTORY SPECI- 

MENS formed by the late J. ALLEN BROWN, Esq. 
For full particulars see Catalogues, which will be ready one week 
before the Sale. 








ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 


12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


‘THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 

Notes on New and Forthcomin; Cl fi sts 
Wrttrams & onc ATE, Book he 14, _ 
arden, London, W.C.— Specimen Copies gratis. 








of Books, is issued b 
rietta Street, Covent 


CATALOGUE of CHEAP NEW and SECOND. 
AND BOOKS sent on receipt of postcard. 
Epwarps, High Street, Hull. 








JUST READY. 
ROBSTHAIN’S ORIKNTAL CATALOGUE, 
Ill. Fg and INDIAN LANGUAGES, containing over 2,200 
Numbers on Geography, History, &c. of India, and Works 
in Sanskrit = Indian Dialects. Gratis on application. 





HISTORICAL CATALOGUE 
OF THE PRINTED EDITIONS OF 


HOLY SCRIPTURE, 
In the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Compiled by 
T. H. DARLOW, M.A., and H, F. MOULH, M.A. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, Large Paper, bound in dark blue buckram, top 
edges gilt. 


VOL. I. ENGLISH, NOW READY. 
This Catalogue exhibits the Historieal Development of the —- 
Text, enumerating nearly 1,000 different Editions before a.p. 1800. 
hes full Bibliographical Details of every Early and fepestans 
Vol. I. OTHER LANGUAGES. Ready in 1904. 

Price of the 2 vols. (not sold separately) 31s. 6d. net. 

Only 500 Copies printed, of which 450, numbered and signed, are for 
sale in England and Americs 


BLrackwoopD for JANUAR 


JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. By Katherine Cecil Thurston, 

A NATION at PLAY: the Peril of Games. 

SILK O’ THE KINE: a Tale of the Isles, 
Noyes. 

The TRADER of LAST NOTCH. By Perceval Gibbon, 

TO the ‘‘ WHOLE HOG”: an Allegorical Ode. By Duy, 


By Alin 


Dum. 
SOME BIG LOST NORWAY SALMON. By Gilfria y, 
Hartley. 
“SALLY”: aStudy. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.q. 
HERALDRY. 


The APPEARANCES at the BLACK KNOLL. 

HERBERT SPENCER: a Portrait. 

A TURKISH FARM. 

The MILITARY BOOK-SHELF. 

RICHARD COBDEN. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: Mr. Chamberlain’; 
Campaign—Blind Faith against Practical Policy—Th, 
Federation of the Colonies—Mr. Disraeli’s Opinion— 
Free Trade in Men and Goods—Eugland’s Earliey 
Emigrants—Hakluyt’s ‘ Voy ages.’ 

The EARL of STAIR. 

William Biackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
For JANUARY, 1904 
COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. AND CONTAINS 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
SIR ROBERT GIFFEN, K.C.B. : 
INEFFECTUAL PREFERENCES, 
BENJAMIN KIDD. 


THE LARGER BASIS OF COLONIAL PREFERENCE, 
DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 


THE RIGHT REY. THE LORD mathe OF 8ST. 
ED 


PH. 
;CATIONAL “CONCORDATS, 
D. C. LATHBURY fens of the Pilo: 
OW LONG WiLL THE EDUCATION ACT LAST. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIK ALGERNON WEST, G.U.B 
(Chairman, Theatres Committee, L.C.C ) 
SOME NOTES AS TO LONDON THEATRES aia roth 


PRINCESS KROPOTKIN. _—— 
— LIBRARIES AND CHEAP BOOKS, 
ANTONIA ZIMMERN, B.S 
THE NEW DISCOVERIES IN ELECTICITY, 
ERNEST RHYS. A KNIGHT OF THE SANGREAL, 
W. 8. BARCLAY. LIFE IN TIERRA DEL FUEGU. 
R. B. MARSTON (Editor of the Fishing Gazette) 
THE INCREASE OF FISH- DasifKOYING BIRDS AND SEALS, 
SIR ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. LL 
THE HOME OFFICE SCHEME Por PROFESSIONAL 
CRIMINALS, 


THE CURSE OF CORSETS. 
HERBERT A. GILES (Professor of Chinese at Cambridge) 


THE “ bpo ge tgh — BOGEY, 


DR. ARABELLA KENEALY. 


JADE, 


eg oad WHITE AUSTRALIA : What it Means. 
SIK WEMYSS REID. (1) ay 
EDWARD DICEY, C.B. le) }uast MONTH. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





NOW READY, VOL. 2, NUMBER 2. 
YHE HIBBERT JOURNAL, 
A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
Price 2s. 6d. per number net ; 10s. per annum, post free. 
Principal Contents of Number 2. 
PROGRESSIVE CATHOLICISM and HIGH CHURCH ABSUOLUTISM 
By . Ci ce. 


The ALLEGED INDIFFERENCE of LAYMEN to RELIGION: 
I. Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc., F.R.S., Principal of the University of 
Birmingham. 


IL. Sir Edward Russell. 
Ill. J. H. Muirhead, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in the University 


A Birmingham. 
IV. 
The Gos = EMBODEMEN TS of the RACE-MEMORY, By Edward 
Carpente 

The SVIDSNOS of DESIGN in the ELEMENTS and STRUCTURE 

of the COSMOS. Ry W. Pepperrell ees Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Philosophy in Columbia University, New York 
The NEW POINT of VIEW in THEOLUGY. By Rev. J. H, 
Beibitz, M.A., Vice Principal of Lichfield Theological College. 
SACRIFICIAL COMMUNION in GREEK RELIGION By Lewis 
Farnell, M.A. D.Litt., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
ba oe ee eee II. Direct Internal Evidence. By 

. Bacon, M.A. D.D., Professor of New Testament Criticism anc 
} B-2. in Yale Universit y. 
a and PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 
ey. Jas. Moffatt, M.A. D.D. 
me... as ASPECTS of the ICONOCLASTIC CON- 
TROV Y. By Miss Alice Gardner, Lecturer in Newnham 
Fe Cambrid ge. 
DISCUSSIONS. By Prof. H. sg Smith, M.A. LL D., Rev. Canon 
T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt. D.D., Rey. A. R. W hately, M. A., and Philip 
Sidney. 
Also a number of Signed Reviews and a Bibliography of Recent Books 
and Articles. 
Prospectus post free upon application. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


II. By the 





NOW READY, post free, 4}d. 
THE. BUILDER NktW YEAR'S NUMBER. 


Contents. 

Illustrations of Old Paris, from a fine drawing by the late H. W 
Brewer; Council Chamber, Ducal on Venice; Doorway in a 
Genoese House and Grotto in Cortile, P jazzo Podesté, Genoa, by 
A. C. Conrade ; Illustrations of Uld London. from old prints ; Detail of 
New 8. Kensington Museum. by Aston Webb, RA; The lanaides, 
Fountain in the Salon Exhibition, by Jean Hugues. Sculptor; The 
ned Ry Station, Par's; Empire Furniture at the British 
Em Paris; An Architectural Translation, by the Editor ; Cc. 
Cathed nterior ; D cture, ‘(haritv.’ Also the Commence- 
ment of a New Series of Articles (Stadent’s Column) on: Arches,’ with 
other interesting and instructive matter, both literary and artistic. 


y> 








To be obtained only from the Pr BLISHING SvupentnTENDENT, Bible 





PROBSTHAIN & CO. 14 Bury Street, W.C. 


House, MG Queen Victoria Street, E.. 


London: The Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, W.C. 
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THE 


ORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Contents. JANUARY, 1904. 


HE FAUNA of BKITISH INDIA, including 

CEYLON and BURMA. Published under the Authority of the 

Secre of State for India in Council. Edited by W. T. BLANFORD. 
| Medtum 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


UNIVERSITY CUMMISSION and its REPORT. By 





oe a en O'Connor Morris. | MAMMALIA. 1 vol. 1.—FISHES. 2 vols. 1/. each,—BIRDS. Vol. I. 
SPENCER: a Character Study. By William Henry | U-; Vols. I°.-IV. 15s. each.—REPIILIA and BATRACHIA. 1 vol. 1/. 
as ae ™tY | “MOTHS. 4 vols. 1/. each._HYMENOPTERA. Vols, I. and II. ll. 
que BUNTRESS. By Laurence Housman. | each.—ARACHNIDA. 1 vol. 10s.—RHYNCHOTA, Vol. I. 1U.; Vol. 11. 

IBSEN’S APPRENTICESHIP. By William Archer. — aoe ' 
1 ondon : Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court. Fleet Street. Calcutta 
mx UNKNOWN in MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S POLICY. | ,.9°Simia: ‘Thacker, Spink’ & Co. Bombay: Thacker & Co., Ltd. 
By | Burma: a Standish & Co. Berlin: Friedliinder & Sohn, 

| Carlstrasse, 


The CONGO QUESTION. By H.R. Fox-Bourne. 
a and RUSSIA’S SOCIAL UNREST. By Alexander 
DB. . 
CAPPING in the HUNTING FIELD. By W. B. Woodgate. | 
The SITUATION in MOROCCO. By A. J. Dawson 
QCCUPATION as a TEST of PROSPERITY. By John Holt Schooling. 
The PASSING BELL. By Margaret L. Woods. 
MR. HERBERT SPENCER and the DANGERS of SPECIALISM. John 
Beattie Crozier. 
The SECESSION of PANAMA. By Benjamin Taylor. 
the FAR EASTERN PROBLEM. By Alfred Stead. 
The CREEVEY PAPERS. By G S. Street. 
QURRENT CONTINENTAL LITERATURE. 
{HEOPHANO. Chaps.8and9. By Frederic Harrison. 
QORRESPON DENCE :— 
The HOME TRADE FALLACY. By W.S. Lilly. 





Vol. I. INDIAN MYTHOLOGY ACCORDING to 
the MAHABHARATA. §8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY in 
ISLAM. By Dr. T. J. DE BOER. Translated by E. R. 
JUNES. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


fhe —— of Dr. de Boer’s recent work is produced in the hope 
that may pr rove interesting to not a few English readers, and 
es ae that it may be of service to younger students commencing to 
study the subject dealt with. 


Luzac & Co. 46, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


L024cs ORIENTAL RELIGIONS SERIES. 


Vol. II. 














A BOARD of WAR. By Lieut.-Col. Alsager Pollock. : i 
London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. EBENEZER ere , WORKS on MUSIC. 

jound, each net 5s. 
2s. 6d. | HARMONY: its Theory and Practice, SEVENTEENTH EDITION, 


| Revised and largely Rewritte 
REVIEW —— ICAL KEY to the EXERCISES in the Same, bound, 
| net 3s 
| COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. 
DUUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. 
FUGUE, Fourth Edition. 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 
MUSICAL FORM. Fifth Edition. 
APPLIED FORMS. Fourth Edition. 
The ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. I. The Technique of the Instruments. Third Edition. 
Vol. II. Orchestral Combination. Second Edition. 


Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


2s. 6d. 
yas CONTEMPORARY 
For JANUARY, NOW READY, contains— 

1, HERBERT SPENCER. By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. | 

The NEED for a RADICAL PARTY. By H. W. Massingham. | 

The TIBETAN PUZZLE. By Alexander Ular. | 

CHRISTIANITY in the MODERN WORLD. Il. 

The TAXATION of FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. 
Pethick-Lawrence. 

PHYSICAL DEGENERATIUN and the POVERTY LINE. 
Bosanquet. 

DIALECT PLAYS in ITALY. By Jean Dormis. 

The STORY of an — RACE TOLD by ITSELF. By the Hon. 
Auberon Herbert 

ON the HIGHER Lov E. By George Barlow. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. I. The Mission to Tibet. II. Russia and 
Japan. III. British Supremacy in the Persian Gulf. By Dr. E. J. 
Dillon. 

. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A READER.” 

London : Horace Marshall & Son. 


Seventh Edition. 
Third Edition. 


=e 


By D. 8. Cairns. 
By F. W. | 


o 


By Mra. 


° 





NOW READY, 1248 pp. price 6s. 6d. net. 
CLtVER & BOYD'S EDINBURGH ALMANAC, 


At the present time when ion ani in fiscal matters is keen 
and widespread, those sections dealing with Commerce and Trade, 
Revenue, and all matters bearing on the national well-being, should 
prove of special value. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Limited. 
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TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


(COBLESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
i oo aging Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 


PAton's LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS. 


1094 pages, red cloth, post free, 2s. 


with Illustrations, of reliable Schools (in 


Contains particulars. 
If detailed statement of 


England and Abroad) for Boys and Girls. 





requirements be given, a Selection of Prospectuses will be forwarded “Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” 
free of charge. Guardian. 
J. &J. Paton, Educational — 143, Cannon Street, London, E.C. | —— Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


A RECORD IN HIGH-CLASS. PERIODICALS, 
1900 — 1903. 


We have examined the Books of the NATIONAL REVIEW for the year 
ending November 30, 1900, and for the year ending November 30, 1903, and certify 
that the Sales of this Periodical have increased 81 per cent. during the period. 
The increase has been progressive, and the Sales for the month of November, 1903, 
are more than double what they were for the month of November, 1900. 

GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, Chartered Accountants. 











London, December 9, 1903. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 


BY J. J. FOSTER. 


NOW READY, in 2 vols. royal 4to. 


MINIATURE PAINTERS, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THOSE WHO PRACTISED IN AMERICA IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Illustrated with numerous Examples selected from Celebrated Collections. 





The following strictly limited editions only for the United Kingdom are issued :— 


EDITION ROYALE 
be Coloured by Hand. Bound in vellum, 


EDITION DE LUXE.—175 copies only at 10 Guineas each net. 


»—45 copies only at 50 Guineas each net. 
Three copies only remain, 


All sold, 


AUTHOR’S EDITION.—350 copies only at 5 Guineas each net, with all the Plates, many of 
Each copy is 


them in the best style of Photogravure, printed upon fine Plate Paper, 
numbered and signed, 





In these 32 of the Plates will 


NOW READY. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational 
Thought and Progress. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 


JANUARY, 1904. 


Demy 4to, 6d. net. Post free, 8d. 


CONTENTS: 
PRACTICE and PRECEPT: The late Herbert 
Spencer—Our Aims—Our Friends—A London 
School of Technology, Sir W. Anson’s Views— 
Yorkshire College, Leeds — Mommsen — The 
Leaving Certificate — County Consultative 
Committees—the late sir F, Bramwell—the 
late Sir Joshua Fitch, 
COUNTY COUNCILS’ 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
The NEED for INFORMATION, By J. C, Medd. 
AMERICAN LETTER. By G. H. Locke. 
MR. MOSELY’S COMMISSION: Impressions and 
Results. By Rev. T. L. Papillon. 
EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES,—I, The Training 
of Teachers. By Prof. John Adams. 
OUR LEADERS.—I. Herbert Spencer. 
Portrait. 
MY START in LIFE. By Lord Avebury, 
TOWARDS PEACE, By the Bishop of Manchester, 
ABOVE the LINE. 
The BOOK and its WRITER: 
‘ Loci Critici.’ 
The EXAMINATION CHAOS: First Article. 
Cloudesley Brereton. 
CORRESPONDENCE: The Grading of Primary 
Schools, 
MONTH by MONTH. 
Memorabilia and Memoranda. 
The EDUCATION of the ENGINEER: 
A. F. Yarrow and others. 
COMMON ROOM PAPERS.—I. High Schools for 
Girls. By Miss 8. A. Burstall. 
HOW the ACT WORKS. —I. 
II, Warwickshire. 
REVIEWS: 
Euclid’s Rivals. By E. M. L. 
The Perpetuation of Nescience. 
And other Notices of Books, &c. 


The ASSOCIATION : 


With a 


Prof, Saintsbury’s 


By 


Views of 
Staffordshire. 


By H. E. A. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 40. JANUARY, 1904. 2s. 6d. net. 

FOREIGN TRADE and the MONEY MARKET. Felix 
Schuster (President of the Union Bank and Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Institute of Bankers). 

EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 

The War Office and some Opinions. 
On the Line. 

WANTED, a SCAPEGOAT. 

The PRESENT DRIFT of ITALIAN POLICY. Com- 
mendatore F, Santini (Liberal Leader in the Italian 
Parliament). 

ANTI-SEMITISM in CONTEMPORARY RUSSIA. M. 
Tugan Baranowsky. 

CRESCENT and CROSS. D. G. Hogarth. 

The RECONSTRUCTION of KARNAK. Illustrated. 
Ward, F.S.A. 

The CREEVEY PAPERS. Rowland E. Prothere, M.V.O. 

TENNYSON and DANTE. The President of Magdalen. 

The IDEA of PROPORTION. T. Sturge Moore. 

MEMORIES of CHILDHOOD. Walter J. de la Mare. 

FORT AMITY. Chaps. 15-17. A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


Jobn 





DICKINSONS, 114, New Bond Street, W., and all Booksellers. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


LIST. 


—_——@— 


THE LIFE OF 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


JOHN MORLEY. 


With Portraits. In 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 


NEW YEAR’S BOOKS. 


—_>—_ 
In 2 vols. royal 8vo, 420 Illustrations, § Coloured. 


Price TWO GUINEAS net. 





BY LORD AVEBURY. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


1900-1903. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





VOLS. III. AND IV. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


By W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B. M.A. D.Litt. LL.D. 
Vols. III. and IV. 8vo, 10s, net each. 
*,* Previously published, Vols. I. and IT. 10s. net each. 
ATHEN 2AUM.— ‘Certainly the words of praise which 
in our opinion Vols. I. and IL. richly deserved, though we 
did not ascribe to them perfection, must as readily be 
awarded to the new instalment th»t now lies before us. It 
exhibits the same admirable qualities—wide and accurate 
knowledge, a fine literary instinct, a lucid and interesting 
style...... We sincerely wish a wide circulation to a work of 
such excellent culture.” 


OLD QUEBEC. 


The Fortress of New France. 

By Sir GILBK#RT PARKER and C. G, BRYAN. 
With 25 Photogravure Portraits, 97 Full-Page and other 
Iustrations in the Text, and 5 Maps, 8vo, 15s. net. 
DAILY NEWs.—‘‘The history of Canada is, beyond a 
doubt, the most interesting of all our colonial histories hesese 
This fascinating story the writers of ‘ Old Quebec’ have told 
with 1 great judgment and | kill and great literary ability.” 


THE CRANFORD SFRIFS.—New Volume. 
EVELINA. By Fanny Burney. With 


an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON, and Illustra- 
tions by HUGH THOMSON. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
gilt edges, 6s. Also with uncut edges, paper label, 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It is an ideal combination of 
talent, and the result is an exquis te book.” 


GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis 


McINTYRE, M.A. D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate. 
8vo, 10s. net. 
MORNING POST.- “ Will be welcomed by all who are 
interested in the history of thought as the first adequate 
study in our language of the life and philosophy | of one 
who ranks among the pioneers of the modern world.” 


JANUARY NUMBERS NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, post free, 12s, 


TEMPLE BAR. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
*..* Also ready Vol. CXXVIII., July-December, 7s. 6d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Price ls. 4d, Annual! Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JANUAKY Number contains :— 

















By SVEN HEDIN, 
Author of ‘ Through Asia,’ &c, 





Ready shortly, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 


A STUDY of BRITISH 


GENIUS. By HAVELOCK ELLIS, Author 
of ‘The New Spirit,’ ‘ The New Century,’ &c. 


POPULAR WORK BY CAPT. HAYES. 
Ready next week. Third Edition, Entirely Re- 
vised throughout, and containing 279 new 
Illustrations, 658 in all. 1 vol. super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 34s. 


POINTS of the HORSE. A 


Treatise on the Conformation, Movements, 
Breeds, and Evolution of the Horse. By M.H. 
HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., Author of ‘ Veterinary 
Notes.’ 








In 1 vol. demy 8vo, containing numerous I)lustra- 
tions from old Cartoons, Broad Sheets, &c., 


price 7s, 6d. net. 
GOSSIP in the FIRST 


DECADE of VICTORIA’S REIGN. By JOHN 
ASHTON, 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. 


WITHIN the PALE: the 


True Story of Anti-Semitic Persecutions in 
Russia. By MICHAEL DAVITT, 


HER OWN PEOPLE. By 
B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Diana Barring- 
ton,’ ‘Peggy of the Bartons,’ &c. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price 63. 


The KINGDOMS of this 
WORLD. By STEPHEN HARDING. Keady 
in January, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 63. 


The TWINS of SKIRLAUGH 


HALL. By the Author of ‘A Superfluous 
Woman,’ &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


BARHAM BROCKLEBANK, 
M.D. By M. BETHAM-KDWARDS, Author 
of ‘A Humble Lover,’ ‘A Storm Kent Sky,’ &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 




















The LATEST NEWS from LHASA. A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure in Tibet. By Rev. Ekai Kawaguchi. 
Illustrated. 

THACKERAY’S FRIENDSHIP with an AMERICAN 
ing III. Unpublished Letters and Drawings. 
By W. M. Thackeray. 

OUR FRIEND the DUG. By Maurice Maeterlinek. 

The SEA-WOLF. I. By Jack London, Author of ‘ The 
Call of the Wild.’ 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


*.* Also ready, Vol. LXVI., May-October, 10s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The JANUARY Number contains :— 
~~ of OLD LONDON. II. Sketch. By Julian K. 


d 
A WORD about WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
John M. Bllicott. ' chess 
NATURE and SCIENCE for YOUNG FOLKS. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 





THIS FAIR OUTCAST. By 
RALPH LEWIN. 1 vol. crown 8y0, 63. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo, containing numerous ILilustra- 
tions and a Portrait of the Author in Colour 
from an Uil Painting, price 6s. 


AYLWIN. By Theodore Watts- 


DUNTON, 











In 1 vol. post 8vo, 1s. 6d. net in cloth; 2s. net in 
leather binding, gilt top. 


Les MISERABLES. Authorized 


Copyright Translation from the French of 
VICTUR HUGO, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Lim1TeEp, 





MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


CENTRAL ASIA AND TIBET. 
TOWARDS THE HOLY CITY OF LASSA. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


—_——_a— 


The LETTERS of HORACE 


WALPOLE. Edited by Mrs. PAGET TOYNBER, 
Containing 400 Letters not included in the latest edition 
of the Collected Letters, 100 of which have never before 
been printed, With additional Notes and full Analytica} 
Index by Mrs. Paget Toynbee, and 50 Photogravure 
Illustrations. In three styles. 16 vols. Purchasers 
can compound for the entire Sets of Volumes by the 
following immediate cash payments: Limited edition, 
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LITERATURE 
Fanny Burney (Madame D'Arblay). By 

Austin Dobson. (Macmillan & Co.) 

In one of Goldsmith’s delightful prose fan- 
tasies a number of contemporary writers are 
discovered, literary wares in hand, approach- 
ing a small berlin (pronounce, if you please, 
barlin), or six-inside dilly, lately come from 
the Temple of Fame—to which it has been 
carrying Addison, Swift, Pope, Steele, 
Congreve, and Colley Cibber—and now 
returned for a fresh cargo. Amongst the 
candidates for a place in the ‘Fame 
Machine,”’ as it is called, is a certain literary 
Proteus whom, by the title of the papers 
fluttering round his person, we recognize as 
the quack ‘‘ Sir” John Hill, author of the 
‘Inspector.’ This dancing harlequin, and 
after him Arthur Murphy the playwright, 
are rejected, as lacking the literary where- 
withal to pay the coach hire, by the affable 
but inexorable Jehu. David Hume, who 
claims a seat on the strength of his “‘ rhap- 
sodies against religion,” is next repulsed, 
but wins in presently for the first volume 
of his ‘ History’; while Smollett, whose 
historical labours are coldly ignored by 
‘four inquisitorial coachman,” gains admit- 
tance in virtue of his six novels. Johnson, 
boldly lifting a package of folios into the 
coach before him, is enraged to find them 
promptly thrust out again. On remon- 
strating, he learns that within the last two 
thousand years but one dictionary—pre- 
sumably Bayle’s—has been held worthy to 
travel by that conveyance; and in the end 
he is fain to accept a place on the merits 
of a little volume which is seen peeping 
from his pocket, and which the angry lJexi- 
cographer describes as ‘‘ a mere trifle called 
‘The Rambler.’ ” 

It is long since Fanny Burney followed 
her truculent but tender-hearted old friend 
to the Elysian Fields. Yet though a nook 
in the ‘‘ Fame Machine” was reserved for 


the slim little lady, who indeed could at 
a pinch have almost made shift to ride, 
like ‘The Rambler,’ in the pocket of the burly 
Johnson, she was by no means suffered, any 
more than he had been, to set out without a 
strict preliminary inspection of her literary 
luggage. This consisted, as we know, of six 
parcels ; of them she has been able to carry 
with her only three. ‘ Evelina,’ ‘ Cecilia,’ and 
the ‘Diary and Letters’—this last published 
in two instalments—bear, so to speak, the 
authentic stamp of the Muses, and are 
current in the realms of Apollo; the others, 


‘Camilla,’ ‘The Wanderer,’ and _ the 
‘Memoir of Dr. Burney,’ have been 
excluded as debased and counterfeit. Thus 


of Fanny Burney it may be said that her 
apotheosis, though secure, has been accom- 
plished at the cost of a moiety, at least, of 
her literary capital. 

Were it not that, while still in the flesh, 
she had been inured by long use and wont 
to the sweet flattery of Burke’s eloquent 
and commanding praise, Fanny Burney 
must surely now—we might well suppose— 
experience at least a mild degree of intoxi- 
cation at finding herself appreciated at 
full length among the august society of 
‘English Men of Letters.” How must 
Daddy Crisp rejoice and exult to see his 
Fannikin enrobed, as it were, in her two 
hundred pages crown octavo—the pre- 
scriptive garb and investiture of Messrs. 
Macmillan’s illustrious order—the livery 
dignified by Johnson, Fielding, Richardson, 
and Burke himself; by Pope, Addison, and 
Swift; by Bacon and Locke, Dryden and 
Milton! 

Were they, however, tempted to speculate 
on the probable grounds of her canoniza- 
tion, it is more than likely that both Fanny 
and her mentor would miss the truth. They 
would inevitably ascribe her elevation to the 
“superior merit” of her novels; and here, 
in our opinion, they would err. For it is 
not in right of ‘ Evelina’ or ‘ Cecilia’ alone 
—still less of her total output as novelist 
and playwright—that Miss Burney’s claim 
to high literary rank may be best vindi- 
cated. As a novelist, she has a potent 
rival in that most fascinating and lovable 
of women, Frances Sheridan, whose 
triumphs, moreover, unlike hers, extended 
from the reading-closet to the stage. While 
yet her ‘Memoirs of Sidney Bidulph’* 
was entrancing the town Mrs. Sheridan 
produced a comedy, called ‘The Discovery,’ 
which was presented with brilliant success 
at Drury Lane in February, 1763, and fur- 
nished Garrick with one of his most original 
and effective parts. In a subsequent play, 
entitled ‘A Journey to Bath,’ she created 
in Mrs. Tryfort a type of which her illus- 
trious son afterwards availed himself in 
Mrs. Malaprop. On the other hand, after 
the success of ‘ Evelina,’ Miss Burney wrote 





* *Sidney Bidulph’ (March, 1761) went into a second edi- 
tion within three months; that of ‘ Evelina’ is dated 1779— 
a year later than the first. ‘Sidney Bidulph’ was cordia'ly 
praised by North; Fox pronounced it the first novel of the 
age; Johnson wept over it, and chid the writer for harrow- 
ing too painfully the hearts of her readers. Prévost trans- 
lated it, and it was dramatized and put on the stage in 
Paris, where, says Mr. Fraser Rae, ‘‘it pleased asa play as 
well asa book.” ‘The History of Nourjahad,’ an Oriental 
tale written by Mrs. Sheridan in 1765, was published and 
dramatized after her death in 1766. On November 25th, 
1813, it was produced at Drury Lane, when its success was 
such that it was popularly ascribed to Byron. It is possible 
that, had the conditions of her life been as favourable 
as those of Miss Burney’s to literary exertion, Frances 





Sheridan might have excelled her younger rival in the novel 
just as in the drama she has admittedly outdone her. 





‘The Witlings,’ a comedy which her trusty 
friend and adviser Samuel Crisp pronounced 
to be wholly unsuited for the stage. A second 
comedy, ‘Love and Fashion,’ was accepted 
by Harris, of Covent Garden, but withdrawn 
after some rehearsals at the instance of 
Dr. Burney, whose apprehensions of failure 
proved insuperable (1800); while a tragedy, 
‘Edwy and Elgiva,’ brought out at Drury 
Lane in March, 1795, was suppressed after 
the first night of representation. Bensley, 
Palmer, Kemble, and Sarah Siddons strove 
in vain to impart some life to this dreary 
production, of which the main faults—to 
quote a contemporary critic—appear to have 
lain 

‘*in the protraction of the ecclesiastical debates 
[the personages of the drama included no fewer 
than three bishops !], and the excessive length 
of the speeches—errors which rendered the dis- 
play of passion rather a description than an 
imitation of its effects.’’ 


On what then, if not on her novels, 
rests the fame of Fanny Burney? Whence 
primarily arises that particular kind and 
degree of popular interest in her which, we 
must believe, moved the general editor—the 
curator of Messrs. Macmillan’s literary 
picture gallery—to add her portrait to these 
of Tennyson, Browning, Ruskin, and the 
rest? The question may be best answered 
in the words of her latest biographer. After 
some remarks on the ‘‘ nebulous magnilo- 
quence” which mars the language of the 
‘Memoir of Dr. Burney,’ Mr. Austin Dob- 
son proceeds :— 


‘“‘ Happily for her readers, the ‘ Diary’ is not 
written in this pernicious style. Even in those 
parts of it which were composed after ‘ Cecilia ’ 
and ‘Camilla,’ it is still clear, fluent, and 
unaffected...... Why Macaulay, who praised the 
‘Diary’ so much, did not praise it more—did 
not, in fact, place it high above Madame 
D’Arblay’s efforts as a novelist—is hard to com- 
prehend, It has all the graphic picturesqueness, 
all the dramatic interest, all the objective 
characterization, all the happy faculty of 
‘making her descriptions alive’ (as Daddy 
Crisp had said)—which constitute the charm 
of the best passages in ‘ Evelina.’ But it has 
the further advantage that it is true, and that 
it deals with real people. King George and 
Queen Charlotte, Mrs. Schwellenberg and 
M. de Guiffarditre, Johnson and Reynolds, 
Burke and Garrick, Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Delany, 
Omai and Count Orloff, stand before us in 
their habits as they lived, and we know them 
more intimately than Mr. Briggs, believe in 
them more implicitly than in Captain Mirvan, 
and laugh at them more honestly than at 
‘Madam French.’ The ‘Diary’ of Madame 
D’Arblay deserves to rank with the great 
diaries of literature. It is nothing that it is 
egotistical, for its egotism is of its essence ; it 
is nothing that it is minute, its minuteness 
enforces the impression. It gives us a gallery 
of portraits which speak and move, and a pic- 
ture of society which we recognize as sub- 
stantially true to life.” 

The writer who achieved this remarkable 
feat was herself the most feminine of 
women. There was nothing of the social 
or intellectual révoltée about Miss Burney ; 
nothing large or striking, still less com- 
manding or heroic, about the lineaments of 
her mind or body. On the contrary, the 
proportions of her moral frame were 
slender as those of her physical: its texture 
soft, yielding, and impressionable. It is 
indeed to this very femininity, this petitesse 
—as Hazlitt, in his severe but substantially 
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and graphic force. Like all women of the 
same delicate, nervous organization, she 
was a quick and close observer of men and 
manners: what she noted accurately she 
retained faithfully—for, as Dr. Burney used 
to say, ‘Fanny carried birdlime in her 
brains’; and these qualities, combined with 
a natural gift for the expression of character 
in dialogue, made ber at once the most 
vivacious story-teller and the most entertain- 
ing diarist of her day. It is evident that a 
character such as we have been describing 
does not lend itself to portrayal in the grand 
style; nor has Mr. Dobson attempted to handle 
his subject in the broad manner employed, 
for example, by Mr. Morley in his ‘ Life of 
Burke.’ There everything is subordinated 
to the main design—to the single dominant 
figure; not a detail, not a character or an 
incident, is introduced but tells in some 
degree on the subject, and _ serves 
more clearly to define it; and only 
the minimum of such detail—the least 
possible setting of such surroundings—is 
introduced at all. When we close the 
volume we find ourselves thinking not of 
incidents or accessories, not of Johnson or 
Crabbe, of the Bristol election or the 
Regency imbroglio: we are absorbed in the 
central motive of the work, the majestic 
image of Edmund Burke reflected upon Mr. 
Morley’s classic pages. Now Fanny Burney 
is far too insignificant a figure to sustain 
or dignify classical treatment, and therefore 
Mr. Austin Dobson has wisely chosen to 
pursue the opposite method—that of pre- 
senting his subject with an amplitude of 
brilliant, many-coloured, and arresting 
detail. The result is a book which, at the 
cost perhaps of some distinctness of im- 
pression respecting the novelist herself, 
presents delightful pictures of the household 
group of the Burneys, of their social 
environment, and of the royal family and 
entourage. 

Fanny Burney’s two earlier novels had an 
immediate and triumphant vogue. Gibbon 
devoured the five volumes of ‘ Cecilia’ 
in one day, Burke read them in three. Sir 
Joshua sat up all night to finish ‘ Evelina,’ 
and would, he declared afterwards, give 
fifty pounds to become acquainted with the 
writer. Johnson, we know, skipped and 
skimmed on principle ; no one knew better 
than he how, as Mrs. Knowles put it, to 
‘tear the heart out of a book.’’ Moreover, 
he admitted to Opie, who told Northcote, 
who told Hazlitt, who records the confes- 
sion in ‘ Oonversation the Fourteenth,’ that 
he had never read* ‘Cecilia’ through ; 
“though,” added the kindly old man, “I 
don’t wish this to be known.” Indeed, the 
only book of which we can be sure that 
Johnson read it right through—and that 
without stopping—was a certain trivial 
story called ‘Amelia,’ of which the author 
was a “ barren rascal,” one Henry Fielding. 
Still we may regard it as at least highly 
probable that the great man suffered him- 
self to be lured along uninterruptedly 
through the copious correspondence that 
fills the three volumes of ‘Evelina.’ Any- 
how he had much of it at his fingers’ ends, 





* Northcote tells the story of ‘Evelina’; but the date 
of Johnson's earlier sittings to Opie (1783) shows that 
* Cecilia’ (1762) was the ‘' new novel” referrei to, 





Polly,” he cried, in a shrill feminine 
voice, at the Thrales’ breakfast-table, 
‘only think! Miss has danced with a 
lord!”” ‘‘How many modern readers,” 
asks Sir Leslie Stephen in his ‘Life of 
Johnson,’ ‘can assign its place to this 
quotation, or answer the question which 
poor Boswell asked in despair, and amidst 
general ridicule for his ignorance, ‘ What 
is a Branghton?’” Ina word, has Fanny 
Burney the novelist any audience now- 
adays? Doubtless ‘ Evelina’ and ‘Cecilia,’ 
though their best days are long since over, 
still find an occasional reader here and 
there. In a public lending library of 
London ‘Evelina,’ we find, was borrowed 
fourteen times iv. 1902, and fifteen in 1903, 
while ‘Cecilia,’ less fortunate than her 
elder sister, was ‘‘out”’ but ten times and 
six respectively, during the same periods. 
And, if reprints may be held to constitute 
any test of vitality, is mot ‘Evelina,’ 
apparelled in the latest mode, bedecked with 
the art of Mr. Hugh Thomson, and intro- 
duced by that past master of the cere- 
monies Mr. Dobson, but this moment come 
abroad through the portals of the Hotel 
Macmillan? Nevertheless it is, as our 
author points out, to Macaulay’s ‘‘ famous 
counterblast” to OCroker’s <¢reintement 
of Madame D’Arblay in the Quarterly of 
1842, and to its frequent reproduction in 
successive editions of the ‘ Essays,’ that 
Fanny Burney’s existing reputation as a 
novelist is mainly due. All the more useful 
was it that the crying faults of that clever 
deliverance should be noted and set to 
rights—not only the mistakes of ignorance, 
such as Macaulay, with our present sources 
of information, would have known how to 
avoid, but also other and graver misrepre- 
sentations which had their origin in the 
writer’s strong political prejudices. It is 
hard to see why, in the recent annotated 
reprint of the ‘ Essays,’ edited for Messrs. 
Methuen by Prof. F. C. Montague, this one 
piece should have been left without any 
consistent attempt to revise Macaulay’s 
facts or to modify his deductions. In this 
particular it may be said that Mr. Dobson 
has, on the whole, discharged his duty 
faithfully, though we cannot find that he 
anywhere censures Macaulay for his absurd 
strictures on the repugnance to the Regency 
Bill which Miss Saler confesses in her 
diary, the words of which he first garbles 
and then proceeds to misconstrue. On the 
question of her hardships and grievances 
at the Court (grossly exaggerated by 
Macaulay), and of Dr. Burney’s alleged 
culpability ia this connexion, Mr. Dobson 
observes :— 


‘* With all her abilities, it must be admitted 
that neither by her antecedents nor her experi- 
ences was she suited for the post she was called 
upon to fill......Etiquette and formality she 
heartily detested ; she was unmethodical ; she 
was negligent in her dress ; she was not always 
(in the presentation of petitions and the like) 
entirely judicious and tactful. Neverthelessthere 
is nothing to show that, save for the death of 
Mrs. Delany, the terrible tension of the King’s 
illness, the defection of Col. Digby, and, above 
all, the unrelieved infliction of Mrs, Schwellen- 
berg’s company and caprices—the ‘ one flaw’ in 
her lot, she calls it—she might not gradually 
have grown reconciled to her Court life. If she 





ever Miss Burney’s dislike may have been to 
one or two of her colleagues, her own personal 
good qualities and intellectual capacity were 
always cordially recognized by all the Royal 
Family. As to the enforced suspension of her 
literary labours, not only is that a grievance 
which she herself never felt or advanced ; but 
when she came to Windsor in 1786, she had 
absolutely written nothing for four years, 
Nor were there any indications that she was 
likely to write anything...... She professed, or 
affected to profess (like a greater writer after 
‘The Newcomes’), that her vein had run dry 
with her latest book. Moreover we now know 
‘adae that, so far from receiving two thousand 
pounds for ‘ Cecilia,’ she had only...... received 
two hundred and fifty. The deserts of genius 
are not easily assessed ; but looking to all the 
circumstances, those who, in this particular 
instance, regarded two hundred a year for life, 
with accommodation and other advantages, as 
an offer worth considering by a diffident and 
delicate woman of four-and-thirty, whose entire 
gains by two popular novels...... had not ex- 
ceeded two hundred and eighty pounds—can 
scarcely be said to have been wholly unwise in 
their generation. That there would be com- 
pensating drawbacks of tedium and restraint 
they no doubt expected ; but that the accidents 
of the employment would make the post un- 
tenable was a result they could not possibly 
foresee.” 


How many of Macaulay’s fair readers 
have reddened with sisterly resentment at 
his piteous story of the gown promised, but 
never presented, by Queen Charlotte to her 
Dresser! Ours, we trust, will be pleased to 
learn that the ‘‘book in breeches’’ (as 
Sydney Smith, and Talleyrand before him, 
called Macaulay) is here also entirely 
astray, and that the promised gown, “a 
lilac tabby,” was duly presented through Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, and worn in honour of the 
birthday of the Princess Royal in Septem- 
ber, 1786. Let us hope that the lilac was 
of that particular shade then known as 
soupir étouffé, on which Johnson is reported 
to have once discoursed philosophically at 
the Streatham dinner-table. Certainly no 
colour could have been selected more 
appropriate for the livery of one who was 
expected to stand by and look cheerful at 
the curling and crimping of her august 
mistress’s locks, while, if Macaulay can be 
believed, she stifled her sighs over the 
humiliations incidental to her odious ser- 
vitude, and deplored too late her squandered 
hours and rusting talents. 

To our previous knowledge of Fanny 
Burney and her family Mr. Austin Dobson 
has not found it possible to add anything of 
much importance. He shows that Dr. 
Burney’s setting of Bonnell Thornton’s 
burlesque ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day’ was 
performed at Ranelagh, not, as Burney 
himself informed Boswell, in 1769, but 
on June 10th, 1763. Of Burney’s proposal 
to set to music the ode written by Gray 
for the installation of the Duke of Grafton 
as Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, he says nothing at all. The project 
appears to have fallen through by reason of 
the parsimony of the duke, who refused to 
sanction the expenditure of more than one- 
half of what Burney named as the necessary 
cost of the performance in the Senate House. 
The music was ultimately supplied by 
Randall, of King’s, who for this purpose 
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attended regularly on Gray for three months 
before the installation; and Burney, thus 
disappointed of a degree at Cambridge, 
betook himself to Oxford, where he pro- 
ceeded Mus.D. in June, 1769, his pre- 
liminary exercise being, we are told by a 
writer in Phillips’s ‘Public Characters’ 
for 1798-9, 


‘‘an anthem of great length, with an overture, 
airs, recitatives, and choruses, which was 
several times afterwards performed at the 
Oxford music meetings ; and, under the direc- 
tion of the famous Emanuel Bach, in St. 
Katherine’s Church, Hamburgh.” 


Amongst the musical compositions of Burney 
which Mr. Dobson omits to notice was a 

antomime entitled ‘Queen Mab,’ which 

ad an astonishing success, being played 
every winter for nearly thirty years. It is 
seldom indeed that so accomplished a 
writer is caught tripping, but we must 
take exception to a sentence on p. 14, in 
which it is stated that Daddy Crisp lived at 
Chessington ‘‘ thirty years.’’ This is incon- 
sistent with the account which Mr. Dobson 
himself supplies of Crisp’s intromissions 
with the drama and subsequent adventures 
in Italy, at Hampton, and, finally, at Ches- 
sington Hall. 








Problems and Persons. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Ir is a common belief among those who 
think themselves educated people that the 
Roman Church is a belated survival of 
medizevalism, hopelessly obscurantist, as 
intellectually contemptible as it is poli- 
tically astute. A little reading of the 
works of the higher minds in that body 
would remove such a superstition. This, 
however, is no more deemed necessary for 
a judgment than it was by the late Lord 
Shaftesbury when he spoke of ‘ Ecce Homo’ 
as having been vomited from the mouth of 
hell at the very time when he admitted 
that he had not read it. But Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward has the ear of the general public, and 
may make an impression where others have 
failed. His style is clear, though nowhere 
brilliant, his acquaintance with both 
science and philosophy more than respect- 
able; he possesses a certain cosmopolitan 
cachet, which has never been the misfortune 
of the Anglican. The first thing that strikes 
us in reading this book is the width and 
range of the author’s knowledge and the 
fearlessness of his thinking. It is a curious 
fact, but none the less a fact, that for semi- 
profound thinking, and discussion of diffi- 
culties which just fail to get down to the 
bottom, the Anglican Church, in the persons 
of many of its representatives, is without a 
rival. Of course there are exceptions, both 
in our own and other days, and we are not 
thinking of specialist investigations. The 
Englishman, in theology as in other matters, 
is too much of an amateur, and it may be 
doubted whether there are any laymen who 
are sincere Anglicans who could surpass or 
even approach Mr. Ward in a knowledge of 
the development of European thought and 
culture and its relations to ecclesiastical 
institutions. Mr. Ward is not afraid 
to chat about Huxley, or to admit the 
large element of truth contained in 
‘Agnosticism.’ He can discuss Mr. Bal- 
four’s ‘Foundations of Belief,’ gently 


By Wilfrid Ward. 


reprove the author for his undue exaltation 
of authority, and indicate that on the whole. 
there is more to be said for reason acting 
on men than the Prime Minister would 
allow. 

But the main purpose of this book is to 
put before the reader’s mind the notion of 
development as a means for reconciling what 
is elsewhere called ‘‘the exclusive Church and 
the Zeitgeist.” There are many faults in the 
famous work of John Henry Newman. ° But 
its significance is by no means exhausted. 
Indeed, it has been directly appealed to by 
the Abbé Loisy as a justification of his 
ultra-liberal view of the progress of the 
Church. Although the fact was well enough 
known to the student, it is a good thing 
that the general reader should understand 
that the idea of evolution was applied by 
Newman to doctrine before, not after, 
Darwin applied it to biology. Mr. Ward’s 
book as a whole may be said to do little more 
than assert (1) that the Church is indeed in 
possession of unchangeable truth, semper 
eadem ; (2) that the forms in which that truth 
is expressed are never adequate, for language 
cannot really set forth the spiritual world; 
(3) that these forms, as they have reference 
to the science or philosophy and culture 
of the time when they take shape, must 
both undergo development and have in them 
a distinctly human factor; and that there is 
a changing element in our apprehension of 
eternal truth. 

On the impossibility of knowledge or 
practical ethics being simple, if all the con- 
ditions are taken into account, Mr. Ward 
says some interesting things :— 

‘* Casuistry is unnecessary to the angels. The 
only way to make it unnecessary to man is that 
he should boldly sin. So too we avoid theo- 
logical subtlety either by the direct vision of 
things Divine or by absolute agnosticism.” 

‘*The theory of knowledge must be subtle, 
even of our knowledge of a table and chair.” 


On this ground he naturally proceeds to 
recommend a trust in authority to the man 
in the street. ‘An unskilful individual 
reasoning on one hundredth part of the 
evidence is not likely to be right.”’ It may 
be noted that the introduction to ‘ Contentio 
Veritatis,’ a book written from a very dif- 
ferent standpoint, asserted that, as a matter 
of fact, the belief of the mass of men was 
determined by authority. This is, indeed, 
the case with every one except the specialist 
in the very small portion of knowledge on 
which he is an expert. It is a view of this 
sort which enables men of culture and 
reading like Mr. Ward to maintain their 
belief in the Roman Church. We do not say 
that they areright. But we think this book 
will help the average person to understand 
a little better the possibility of an educated 
man holding such an attitude. 

In the essay on ‘ Two Mottoes of Cardinal 
Newman’ the author seems to us to have 
gone to the root of the matter. In laying 
stress on his chosen phrase, ‘Cor ad cor 
loquitur,”’ Mr. Ward is, in our opinion, quite 
right. It was the intense feeling of the fact 
of personality, and of its superiority to all 
intellectual analysis, that governed the 
thought of Newman and was the source of 
his characteristic, though much abused doc- 
trine, ‘the illative sense.’’ We think that 
in ‘The Grammar of Assent’ there is, 





though differently expressed, very much of 





the essence of modern “pragmatism.” It 
would not surprise us that in this as in other 
matters Newman was before his age. The 
other motto is from the epitaph “‘ ex umbris 
et imaginibus ad veritatem,” and expresses 
the strong sense of the inadequacy of all 
earthly language and intellectual forms, 
whether individual or ecclesiastical, to render 
the underlying spiritual reality. This is some- 
times spoken of as though it were a modern 
discovery, but it is very ancient, and was 
even emphasized by medieval schoolmen, 
and still more by that eminent Renaissance 
thinker Nicholas of Cusa in his ‘De Docta 
Ignorantia.’ 

We have said enough to show that this 
book will be of interest to all who care to 
discuss the relation of the traditional ecclesi- 
astical forms with the culture of the modern 
world. We should add that it raises points 
which have reference to other bodies than 
the Roman Church. 








Between the Acts. 
(Murray.) 


Tue drama of life, says Mr. Nevinson, is 
divided into acts, and only in the intervals, 
when the act-drop falls, do we become con- 
scious of the real significance of what has 
passed. That is certainly true of most men ; 
and, applying it, he remarks that in the 
majority of autobiographies we are most 
interested when the writer forgets his 
own prominence, and introduces figures 
which have ‘“‘moved upon the distant 
stage,’’ and but for his notice would have 
been forgotten. We are to understand, 
apparently, that these sketches represent 
such retrospect, ‘casual episedes and 
situations which I have observed or ima- 
gined”’ in these entr’actes of life. That 
“imagined” has, we think, much virtue. 
It is difficult to conceive that most of 
these sketches are actual experiences, unless 
Mr. Nevinson has been given unusually 
romantic opportunities. In fact, apart from 
the two opening essays (for such they may 
be called), these sketches, based on observed 
fact or not, take the shape of short tales 
nowise to be distinguished from the short 
story in general. 

Whatever their origin, they are well 
written, and that is all which matters. The 
first two essays are personal reminiscences 
of childish or boyish scenes. The second is 
a record of schooldays very well done; but 
we prefer the first, ‘A London Merchant.’ 
It is merely a sketch of a grandfather’s 
family prayers, and the various members of 
the household assembled for that rather 
gloomy function. But it is done with an 
excellent quietness and geniality of humour. 
From the Evangelical and Tory grandfather 
to the housekeeper, on whose head “fluttered 
the supersensual essence of a cap,” they 
are all types, and types of that older world 
well worth preservation. The Evangelical 
grandfather is a delightful personage dex- 
terously remembered. For Sunday reading 
he chiefly commends the children to ‘The 
Family Sepulchre He once alarmed 
the household by reciting a poem of 
Moore’s; but his customary attitude 
towards such sinful frivolities was stern. 
The family aunts in their youthful 


By Henry W. Nevinson. 





years he led to hear Joanna Baillie 
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recite one of her ‘ Plays of the Passions.’ 
(You know, or you do not know, those 
‘ Plays of the Passions.’ They are perfectly 
acaderic passions.) But midway he arose. 
‘* My dears, this is no fit place for you!” he 
pronounced, and led the four daughters out 
in file, leaving the licentious poetess to 
finish her drama as best she might after 
such a testimony to its seductive power. 
Poor academic Joanna! Yet despite his 
Evangelicalism he was a rigid Tory, because 
an ancestor was reputed to have rendered 
some vague service to King Charles the 
Martyr. You know that old man, though 
you probably never have met him. 

But the remainder of the contents, as we 
have said, are veritably short stories. They 
are all psychological studies, phases of 
character. Not of special originality, not 
what we should call brilliant, they are yet 
skilfully handled, with a mastery over the 
mechanism of the short story, and with 
much delicacy in the analysis of tem- 
perament. One, for instance, ‘A Don’s 
Day,’ is the study of a university don with 
an undecided and undecidable vocation for 
the Church. It is, we think, a lit le over- 
emphasized. The valetudinarian and inces- 
sant diagnosis of his own spiritual state, 
though recognizably possible and in the 
picture, awakens the reader’s impatience to 
« degree we scarce think intended. The 
man is an insufferable and weak-minded 
prig, who wants shaking. That may be 
the author’s verdict — since he ends by 
making him set off as a foreign missionary. 
But one is not hopeful of his missionary 
future; one doubts whether he has the 
pluck, or unselfishness, for the zeal to be 
lasting. His vacillation and self-absorption 
are overdrawn, in fact. Another sketch 
shows a journalist unselfishly spending 
himself for a girl who accepts his devotion 
blindly, and is in love with a poet. We do 
not recognize that poet. He is too brilliant 
in talk, too romantic altogether. The poet 
of commerce is not that way, and we would 
back the journalist against him with the 
young lady. But it is sympathetically done. 
‘En Revanche,’ a further story, presents a 
poet as the luckless lover, out-rivalled by a 
professor who deserts the lady of their com- 
mon affection. They meet her afterwards 
as a worn and too-married woman, with a 
sick husband and the other appurtenances 
of the situation. But the thing is worked 
out with a tenderness which effaces its con- 
ventional elements. In truth, these are very 
clever sketches, possessing both emotional 
and humorous power, at once delicate and 
restrained. They stand well above the usual 
level, even of the well-written short story. 








My Devon Year. By Eden Phillpotts. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
Tus book consists of a series of nature 
pictures, written in prose which is some- 
times near to poetry. Some of the quieter 
and deeper passages are Wordsworthian in 
their placid musings and peaceful content- 
ment, whilst in others there is a rush of 
joyous appreciation. And the charm of the 


book is that, choice as is the author’s lan- 
guage, it produces no mere admiration for a 
well-chosen vocabulary, no sense of cleverly 
constructed phrases, but rather a simple, 


‘thing described, a longing to be out again 
in the West-Country lanes or on the moors. 

Those to whom nature’s secret delights 
are yet to a great extent sealed can scarcely 
fail to have some of the scales removed 
from their eyes if they take Mr. Phillpotts 
as their guide. Moreover, to the or 
enfeebled, whose country rambles will not 
again be repeated, or only after a brief 
fashion, as well as to those whose lot is now 
thrown perforce almost continuously amid 
the stress and clang of town life, sucha 
book as this will bring back with extraordi- 
nary vividness scenes of country beauty not 
half enough appreciated when the chance 
was theirs. 

Once, and once only, throughout these 
pages does Mr. Phillpotts preach, and then 
the preaching is good of its kind. We 
know nothing of the nicety of his particular 
theological creed, or of his views, say, on 
apostolical succession or passive resistence. 
Into such matters it would be impertinent 
and irrelevant to inquire. 

The scheme of the book is no mere plod- 
ding progression over the face of Nature 
as she reveals herself in Devon month by 
month, though it opens in the winter and 
closes in the autumn. Each chapter or sec- 
tion is complete in itself. Now and 
again special features are considered and 
described; such are the papers on Oke- 
ment, Young Tamar, and the Dart, or the 
reflections on the old disused canal of North 
Devon. But many pages, though redolent 
of the rich red soil or the open moors of 
this particular western shire, would almost 
equally apply to any part of England where 
the sun shines warm in the west or the 
south. The winds are made the subject of 
two suggestive talks—‘The Home of the 
West Wind,’ a coast study; and ‘The 
Scythe-Bearer,’ a fit synonym for the wind 
from the east. One paper has an archo- 
logical turn, ‘The Old Paths,’ which tells 
of the ceaseless tramp of feet of men and 
pack-horses that have worn the Devon lanes 
so deep. There is an interesting paper on 
‘Green Flowers.’ ‘Granite and Sorrel’ 
tells a little of Berry Castle and the Pome- 
roys and the ivy that now crowns every 
turret and shattered wall. For now and 
again in these pages man appears. A 
tribute is paid to Herrick, and there are 
some admirable orchard studies. There is 
much of flower and moss and fern and tree 
life in these pages, far more, indeed, con- 
cerning flora than fauna; but this is as it 
should be, for even of English bird 
life there are but some two hundred 
varieties to set against some two thousand 
of flower-bearing plants. But when Mr. 
Phillpotts discourses of birds, he shows that 
he loves them and observes them as closely 
as flowers. The chapters that tell of harvest 
are most pleasant of their kind; whilst the 
two sections ‘Gates of the Morning’ and 
‘Evening Light’ have not a phrase that 
can be spared or a word set amiss. 

Yet the best of writing is liable to err, 
and surely it is not fitting in a West-Country 
book to bestow the name of “ bilberry ” upon 
the low-growing purple-berried plant that 
lives amongst the heather. At all events, it 
is our experience that in North Devon or 
West Somerset the country folk speak not 
of the “‘bilberry,” but of “ whirtleberry,”’ 





straightforward, wholesome pleasure in the 





“ whirts,”’ or “ hurts.” 


Publishers know their own business best, 
but it seems a pity that so good a book 
as this can only be possessed by 500 
persons, for the issue is limited to that 
number. 








Historical Lectures and Addresses. By 
Mandell Creighton. (Longmans & Co.) 


Ir was a happy thought of Mrs. Creighton 
to dedicate this volume to the old pupils of 
the late Bishop of London. For . them, 
even more than by the clergy or the public, 
will his memory be cherished as that of a 
teacher who was himself far greater than 
anything that he said or did. We mention 
this dedication here, for it strikes the key- 
note of the volume. Mrs. Creighton hopes 
that history may be to ‘“‘ them, as it was to 
him, a living study, giving to them also not 
only reverence for the past, but guidance for 
the future.’’ It is this point, the application 
of history to life, which these lectures pre- 
dominantly illustrate. 

Of those who pursue history as a serious 
study there are two classes. There is the 
pure specialist, the man who is a student 
and nothing but a student, and there is the 
man who treats all studies as part of his 
education, valuing them not less, but more, 
for their effect on his general attitude 
towards life and their application to exist- 
ing problems. To the latter class belonged 
the author of this book, which exhibits to 
the general reader the interpretation of his 
learning and his whole life. As Creighton 
said in the inaugural lecture with which 
his work at Cambridge began :— 

‘*The aim of all study is the education in 

method. It ought to develop the power of 
observation rather than supply observations. 
It ought to fit the student to discern between 
what is plausible and what is true. The aim of 
the study of history should be the formation 
of aright judgment on the great issues of human 
affairs.” 
This is admirable, the more so as there is 
no trace of any notion that history ought to 
enable us to predict the future, just as an 
astronomer can predict an eclipse. It is 
this lesson in method, which Creighton learnt 
so eminently well, that is the source of so 
much that is fruitful in his most random 
utterances. In this very lecture he lets us 
see a little of this :— 

** Any one who has felt the burden of parish 

work will at once admit the necessity of some 
intellectual pursuit to restore his mental balance 
when overborne by details.” 
We agree. But we could wish that the ordi- 
nary parish priest not only admitted but 
also acted on the necessity a great deal more 
than he does. The immersion in details 
without any intellectual pursuit to restore 
mental balance is the curse of the modern 
clergyman, and it is rapidly becoming his 
ideal. 

Many of these lectures—notably those on 
‘ Congregationalists,’ ‘ Baptists,’ and ‘Arch- 
bishop Laud’—will serve to show how the 
study of history contributed to form Creigh- 
ton’s views as a Churchman, and to exhibit 
that combination of the widest tolerance 
with the most clear convictions which was 
his distinction. We pass on to another 
point. Here, as elsewhere, Creighton shows 
his intense belief in the power of personality 
over circumstances. With this, and in con- 





sequence thereof, is combined an unalterable 
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conviction of the supremacy of the moral law 
over considerations of political expediency. 
This view explains his interest in St. Francis 
of Assisi :— 

‘“‘The important feature of the teaching of 
Francis was that he preached not the doctrine 
of Christ, but the Personof Christ. He preached 
not the law of God, but the love of Christ.” 

“TI cannot find a hero who does not at the 
bottom rest upon a transcendental basis...... If 
he disastrously affected public morality, I do not 
see how the spirit of the age is to save him...... 
Is a statesman who has annexed a province to 
be regarded as so great a benefactor that his 
proceedings in so doing are above criticism? If 
not, how is the question to be determined? I 
cannot tell how much bloodshed and how much 
lying are allowable per square mile.” 

This is the view of the late Lord Acton, 
as will be seen when his posthumous 
volumes appear. The notion is very 
unfashionable, but it is worth while for 
the believers in Nietzsche’s ‘‘ Uebermensch ” 
to be reminded that two of the greatest 
of recent historians took a view directly 
opposite to that which would make of 
Bismarck a saint and Napoleon an idol. 

It is this that makes Creighton say (and 
perhaps the reference is personal no less 
than general) :— 

‘It is the human element which counts most 
in the long run ; it is the character of the man, 
not the nature of hisachievements, which gives 
abiding value to his work...... A man’s character 
is more revealed by what he tries to do than by 
what he succeeds in doing. Indeed, it is not 
paradoxical to say that his abiding influence is 
expressed by his aspirations rather than by 
achievements. His most fruitful heritage is, 
generally speaking, his temper, his attitude 
towards life, his method of facing its problems. 
The great question is, Did he heighten, or did 
he lower, the sense of duty of those amongst 
whom he lived and worked ? ” 

Such passages show the value of a life 
devoted to historical study. A superficial 
knowledge of history is very apt to produce 
exactly the opposite opinion. Probably most 
historians pass through a phase in which 
they accept and admire the position of 
Machiavelli, who is eminently the idol “ of 

the forum,” although his name is often kept 
in the background. 

Another instance of the way in which the 
knowledge of history contributes to the 
formation of a sound judgment is afforded 
by Creighton’s view of the mission of 
England. Again it is in the individual 
character that he sees the main result :— 


*‘The great product of England is not so 
much its institutions, its empire, its commerce, 
or its literature, as it is the individual English- 
man, who is moulded by all these influences, 
and is the ultimate test of their value. He 
exists as a recognizable type of character, with 
special aptitudes and capacities, to be appraised 
ultimately, if you will, by reference to your 
conception of the goal of the world’s progress.” 
It is in this fact that the Bishop finds the 
true explanation of the phenomenon that 
many countries which have in recent times 
adopted more or less accurate imitations of 
the English Constitution do not experience 
= same results from their working as we 

0:— 

‘English institutions, as we know, depend 
for their success on the capacity of the English 
people to work them ; and this depends on the 
solidarity of our national life, which underlies 
all mechanism, and gives that mechanism its 
native power. We can lend other peoples our 





mechanism ; unhappily we cannot lend them 
our solidarity.” 

There are many other points of interest 
in this book, As an instance of a dictum 
combining both wit and insight we may 
quote the following :— 

‘* The men of Elizabeth’s time had very little 
ground for their belief that the world was 
primarily intended for the use of Englishmen. 
Perhaps for that reason they judged that it was 
true kindness to make that fact generally known. 
But I would point out that the unpopularity 
which we undoubtedly enjoy is of long standing 
and arose from the first expression of the pecu- 
liarly English temper. I will only leave with 
you, as a subject deserving consideration, 
whether or no the advantages of the temper 
itself may not be retained with certain modifica- 
tions in the form of its expression, which the 
experience of three centuries might allow us to 
make without any loss of the sense of national 
dignity.” 

We leave the reader to delve for himself 
in the veritable mine of wealth which this 
book affords. But its most abiding interest 
consists in its presentment of Creighton 
himself—that mind, ever alert, which knew 
no pause in growth, but drank in alike from 
study and from life that which is the source 
of every fresh power—insight and sympathy. 
It is the light such a book throws on the 
intellectual temper and general ideals of a 
man of genius which makes it even more 
valuable to the student of human lives than 
to the narrator of past events. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Prior’s Roothing. By Ella Fuller Maitland. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tue author deals with English village life 
in the twentieth century, and takes advantage 
of the contrast between the ancient order 
of things and the new. The old-fashioned 
squire is there, but the old-fashioned parson 
is gone, and in his place we find an ascetic 
young clergyman, with High Church pro- 
clivities, full of philanthropic energies. The 
old county families remain, but there has 
arisen in their midst a new establishment, 
whose members rejoice in motor-cars, and 
build their flaring palaces beside the vener- 
able walls. Thirdly, there is the mere 
adventuress, without rank or money, but 
possessed of good looks, who has obtained 
the entrée into this exclusive society by 
getting asked to “somebody’s ball” in 
London. We have here the elements of an 
interesting story, and types which, if some- 
what conventional, still leave plenty of room 
for originality in treatment. Some of her 
characters, however, the author has handled 
so feebly that the general result is insipid, 
and others so violently as to produce the 
effectofacaricature. Mr. Arden, thecrotchety 
squire, for instance, is little better than a 
stock figure, a copy of a copy, while the 
adventuress is made much too vulgar; and 
we find it difficult to conceive how the 
one could have fallen in love with the 
other. Mrs. Lushington again, a good- 
hearted, garrulous old lady, who with a 
little more vigour in the execution might 
have been made a humorous figure, in the 
end becomes simply tiresome. Mrs. Fuller 
Maitland shows throughout a disposition to 
avoid the labour of invention. She tells us 
this and that about her characters, but she 
does not confront her characters with one 





another, and work up her material into a 
succession of animated scenes. Of Lucy 
Arden, who is apparently the heroine of 
the book, we are told, indeed, that she is 
a saint, but we have little opportunity of 
judging for ourselves. Moreover, the book 
appears to have been written first as a 
series of letters, and afterwards converted 
into a regular narrative; at any rate, the 
sequence of tenses is often such as we 
should be sorry to turn into Latin prose. 
Redeeming features are stray touches of 
observation and humour. 


Camilla Faversham. By Ronald MacDonald. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tue heroine who dismisses a devoted and 
protesting lover on account of her father’s 
unsatisfactory reputation is a familiar and 
exasperating figure in modern fiction. But 
it must be acknowledged that Camilla 
Faversham accomplishes this renunciation 
in a more convincing way than is usual, and 
with a better excuse. It is a little difficult 
to understand Capt. Haldane’s persistence 
in making her change her mind; for, in 
spite of the repeated assurance that she is 
beautiful, she fails to impress the reader 
with her charm. Some of the characters, 
especially the American husband and wife, 
are well drawn, and a thoughtful passage 
occurs here and there. Events are too 
apt to happen in the nick of time; ¢.g., a 
rich relation comes on the stage mainly to 
die and bequeath money, and the hero finds 
and reclaims the heroine’s father in a way 
that taxes the reader’s credulity. It is rather 
startling to find that Reading is passed on 
the railway journey between Paddington 
and Maidenhead! In short, there is too 
little grip of the hard facts of life. We 
observe with pleasure that the note of 
sympathy with the brute creation is entering 
more frequently into books about men and 
women. 

A Forest Hearth, By Charles Major. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Tuts tale is a masterpiece of sentimentality, 
and to read the whole of it at a sitting 
would produce almost as disastrous an effect 
upon the average man as the eating of a 
whole wedding-cake at once. In fact, the 
book is rather like a very large, sweet, and 
rich wedding-cake. But to those who desire 
a debauch of sentiment, the enjoyment of a 
long-drawn-out history of kissings, sobbings 
and soothings, titillations and tremors, 
it may be cordially commended. There 
have been worse books published, and ‘A 
Forest Hearth’ has this in its favour—that 
it is frankly sexual from the first line to its 
last. Here are no mawkish half measures, 
no attempt to cast a glamour of spirituality 
over fleshly emotions, but the reverse. 
There is a situation dealt with here, with 
almost flippant candour, the serious presen- 
tation of which in Mr. Hardy’s sombre 
masterpiece ‘Jude the Obscure’ was widely 
resented. We do not think, however, that 
Mr. Major need fear the thunders of the 
pulpit. Decked out with pretty sentimental 
favours, no conceivable situation in fiction 
is likely to offend the British public. 
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Marie Eve. 


By Marian Bower. 
& Co.) 


Ir would be a pity to weaken the reader’s 


enjoyment of an attractive story by specify- 
ing the heroine’s aspirations, imprudences, 
trials, and escapes. 


at the front. There is plenty of bright, 


natural conversation, and the delineation of 


character is consistent and spirited, but the 
writer would do well to be less prodigal of 
cruder elements, such as melodramatic 
effects. The main thread of the story would 
have been more convincing without so much 
conventional villainy and such wholesale 
wreckage of lives. As it is, this novel, 
cleverly constructed though it be, comes 
perilously near to being a story with a 
moral enforced by multiplication of instances. 
And, after all, bad as it may be to marry 
the wrong person, it does not follow that 
one has capacity or opportunity for select- 
ing the right one; so that the implied 
moral almost amounts to: ‘‘ Advice to people 
about to marry—Don’t!”’ 


The Revellers. By Louis Tracy. (White 
& Co.) 


Tuis story is essentially modern; and, having 
said that, one is glad to add that it is a very 
good piece of work. It is full of cleverness, 
but it is also thoughtful, and induces one to 
believe that the author could produce some- 
thing of more real importance if he set 
his mind to it. From its brief preface we 
learn that 
**no incident in this story is a mere fiction; 
the village and its life are known to me; all 
things set down here have happened, though 
not in the sequence herein adopted.” 
‘That is as it may be, and does not materially 
affect the merit of the book. At first blush 
one might suppose that it detracted from 
the value of the work as original fiction. 
But the true observer of life will realize 
before he is half-way through this story 
that, however much reality the author may 
claim for it, it is none the less a story, a 
production impossible to the unpractised 
writer of fiction. It deals with life in a 
Yorkshire village, but in it one is not bored 
hy studies in dialect. It is realistic, yet the 
foundation of the story is melodramatic, and 
that is a sound combination—a very telling 
combination. The author seems to have 
the theory of popular story-writing at his 
finger-ends, and he is a good craftsman. 
Journalism is the apprenticeship to produce 
this result, and it would surprise the 
reviewer to learn that Mr. Tracy was not a 
practised journalist. Here, at all events, is 
a well-rounded piece of work, with nothing 
amateurish about it, with crisp English and 
sound human interest, and that is something 
to be specially welcomed in these days of 
watery attenuation in fiction. 





THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


An Introduction to the Early History of 
Christian Doctrine. By J. F. Bethune Baker. 
(Methuen & Co.)—The writer of this Introduc- 
tion has succeeded admirably in his pur- 
pose, since his book is neither a sketch nor 
an overweighted treatise. It is one of the 


“* Series of Theological Handbooks,” and con- 


(Cassell 


The recent war in 
South Africa is utilized for the development 
of the plot, and furnishes one — scene 


in the writings of Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
and others. The author of this Introduction 
appears as an historian, and not as an apologist 
or critic of doctrine, though as an historian 
he has not attempted the impossible task of 
keeping himself out of the narrative. He is 
responsible, to take an instance, for the state- 
ment that ‘‘ Christianity is not a system, but 
a life,’’ and, further, that ‘‘ Christian dectrine 
is the interpretation of a life.” In the idea 
that Christian doctrine is the interpretation 
of the life of Christ there may be room for 
such a notion as that of Christ being the 
Logos, which is certainly not found in the 
early thought of the Church as represented 
by the Synoptic Gospels; but it is only by 
a fantastic logic that the Filioque doctrine 
can be included in the interpretation of 
the life of Christ. Mr. Bethune-Baker 
asserts that ‘‘often men were led into heresy 
by the attempt to combine with the new 
religion ideas derived from other systems of 
thought.’’ In these words he implies that 
Christianity is a system of thought, and it 
would be difficult for him to escape the con- 
clusion that in Christianity as a system there 
are ideas unknown, while Jesus lived, to the 
men among whom His life was spent. Are all 
the ideas bearing on Christ, including that of 
the Logos, which are found in the New Testa- 
ment, to be brought together into the unity of 
a system, or may not some of them be taken, 
not as included in the life, but as contribu- 
tions ‘“‘from other systems ’’ towards the 
interpretation of the lifeof Christ ? Christian 
doctrine is in its attempt a systematized 
account of the spiritual world, so far as it is 
needed for Christianity as a religion—and it 
may not be Christianity. But if we define 
Christian doctrine, with all its ideas, however 
derived, as the interpretation of a life, then 
we must give to that life a content which 
will include the Filioque idea. It might be 
safer to say that Christian doctrine is the 
interpretation of Christianity as a system of 
thought, even while the admission is made 
that in Christianity as a religion the life 
of Christ is the necessary element of 
supreme importance. 

In a book dealing with doctrines over 
which there has been increasing controversy 
there must necessarily be statements that 
are open to critical objection. In the 
chapter on ‘The Church,’ Mr. Bethune- 
Baker, speaking of the continuity of authority, 
says it ‘‘ was preserved through the bishops, 
the successors of the Apostles, or the living 
representatives of Christ upon the earth.”’ 
The assertion of the relation of bishops to the 
Apostles is certainly not made for the first 
time; but Ignatius, in ancient times, wrote in 
one of his Epistles, ‘‘Ye are subject to the 
bishop as to Jesus Christ,’’ and ‘‘ Ye should 
also be subject to the presbytery as to the 
Apostle of Jesus Christ’’; while, in modern 
times, Lightfoot declared, ‘“‘It is not to the 
Apostle that we must look for the proto- 
type of the bishop.’’ In writing of the 
Eucharist Mr. Bethune-Baker states without 
hesitation that ‘‘the Eucharist in the 
apostolic age was part of the common supper 
of the brotherhood.’’ There is a question 
whether at first, and for some time, the 
Eucharist and the love-feast were identical. 

The description of the Lord’s Supper in the 

‘Didache’ certainly suggests a love-feast ; 

while Ignatius said, ‘‘ Let that be deemed a 

proper Eucharist which is administered by the 

bishop or by one to whom he has entrusted it,”’ 





tains information which fally justifies its title 


and he added, “It is not lawful without the 


of handbook. Of the leading Christian doc- 
trines there is a study which covers their 
origins in the New Testament, and their 
development or explication in the leading 
writers of the ancient Church. There is an 
examination, for example, of the Logos doc- 
trine, as set forth in the Gospel of John and 
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love-feast.’’ Jesus separated the act of 
breaking the bread from the ritual of the 
Passover, and it seems as if by parallel the 
Eucharist must be separated from the Agape, 
But what was the Agape at first apart from 
the Eucharist? May it not be that the 
Eucharistic feast was the Agape, but that 
the feast came to be vulgarized by unholy 
uses, and gradually a separation began between 
the Eucharist ceremony and the feast ? 


The Catechetical Oration of Gregory oj 
Nyssa. Edited by James Herbert Srawley, 
(Cambridge, University Press.)—Mr. Srawley 
has done an excellent piece of work in this 
edition of the ‘ Catechetical Oration of Gre. 
gory of Nyssa.’ He has shown sound sense in 
selecting such a treatise as an introduction to 
the study of the great father, for, as he justly 
remarks, it ‘‘ exhibits perhaps better than any 
other single work the characteristic features 
and mind of its author.’’ The text here pre- 
sented is better than any text of the ‘ Oratio’ 
previously printed. ‘The best MSS. have been 
carefully collated for this edition, some of 
them for the first time. Unfortunately the 
editor does not state how much of this work has 
been done by himself, and how much by other 
scholars whose aid he acknowledges. He has 
himself introduced afew alterations or emenda- 
tions, but some of them are doubtful. Thus 
he changes dupiBdArAorto of the Vulgate and 
a British Museum MS. into dudiBadrorr7o, 
He does not state whether this change is 
warranted by the other MSS., and he does 
not discuss the reading; but since dpdr- 
BdXouzo must be taken as passive, he ought 
to have adduced his authorities for such a 
usage, and he might have also remarked on 
the history of aud¢iBarAw as meaning “to 
doubt.’’ So, in another case, no remark is 
made on a grammatical question of which he 
ought to have treated. The reading of the 
Vulgate is izeperecra:, and of two MSS. of the 
British Museum izypern. Mr. Srawley reads 
trnpetqtar; dtrav precedes, but at a distance, 
and Mr. Srawley might have taken notice of 
the fact that drav in post-classical writers is 
sometimes followed by the indicative, and 
examined whether such a usage can be found 
in Gregory. Then irnperéew rarely occurs in 
the middle, and thus another question is raised 
by his reading. And perhaps some may think 
that the correct reading is tryper). The 
introduction to the work is well done. It 
contains an admirable exposition of the doc- 
trines which Gregory expounds in his ‘ Oratio,’ 
with occasional illustrations from contem- 
porary writers. ’ 

Mr. Srawley supplies the reader with a 
copious body of notes. They all show the 
competency of the editor for his work. But it 
may be doubted whether he has not afforded far 
too much aid. He prefaces each chapter with 
a rather fullanalysis of its contents. He trans- 
lates nearly every difficult passage, so that the 
young divine is saved all trouble in grappling 
with difficulties ; and he renders into English 
Greek words, the meaning of which the 
student could not have failed to find in any 
good Greek dictionary. In some cases the 
desire to be concise has led the editor into 
questionable assertions. Thus he states that 
“the Stoics distinguished between zpoAyyets, 
conceptions built on experience without 
elaborate reasoning, and évvo.a:, conceptions 
reached by consciously applied reason.”’ Much 
difference of opinion exists as to the meaning 
to be assigned to these two Greek words, but 
we know no critics who have argued for Mr. 
Srawley’s interpretation of them. There is a 


slight foundation for part of it in Ps. Plutarch, 
‘De Placitis Philosophorum,’ but suchevidence 
is worthless. If Mr. Srawley will carefully read 
Bonhiffer’s elaborate discussion of the ques- 
tion in his ‘Epictet und die Stoa,’ vol. i. 
p. 187, he will see from the quotations there 





bishop either to baptize or to celebrate a 








made how far he is from the mark. 
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The Biblical History of the Hebrews. By 
B. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, B.D. (Cam- 
pridge, Heffer & Sons; London, Arnold.)— 
This book represents a _ restatement of 
Old Testament history as read in the 
light thrown upon it by archeological dis- 
eoveries and modern criticalanalysis. At the 
same time it rests throughout on a thoroughly 
conservative Christian basis. The result is a 
praiseworthy piece of work, at once invigorat- 
ing and safe. The author tells us that the 
pook ‘‘is primarily intended for students in 
theology,’’ but we share with him the hope 
that it may be found serviceable to a wider 
public. The notes at the end of the volume 
are thoughtful and scholarly, and we are glad 
to see an index following these. A map or 
two would have been a useful addition, and 
better paper might have been chosen. 


Divine Hygiene. By Alexander Rattray. 
2vols. (Nisbet & Co.)—It is not for edifica- 
tion to calculate how many of the fourteen 
hundred pages of this work might be omitted 
without injury to the thesis :— 

“The Hygiene of the Holy Scriptures from first 
to last is eutirely supernal. And whatever is like 
it, of God, is wholly * perfect,’ permanent, racial in 
its application.” 

The book is of value, in so far as it shows the 
knowledge and wisdom involved in the medical 
and sanitary systems set forth in the Old 
Testament; but there is a dreary waste of 
words in the demonstration of the work of 
what the author calls divine hygiene. It 
cannot be said of Dr. Rattray, as of Chaucer’s 
Doctour of Phisik, that ‘‘ his studie was but 
litel on the Bible’’; but, while his acquaint- 
ance with the words of the Bible is intimate, 
his interpretation of them is not seldom simple 
and childlike. We are told, for instance, 

“ that the Bible story shows that Adam, and doubtless 
Eve, were...... inherently and highly intelligent and 
cultivated beings. whose knowledge, both intuitive 
and acquired, doubtless Ly divine instruction and 
personal observation, was such that he was able, 
aided no doubt by supernal help, to name all the 
animals brought to him. Very possibly his know- 
ledge of medicine. intuitive and acquired. was also 
considerable. and possibly equal to his evident 
mastery of zoology.” 

It is stated that ‘‘ God the Creator’s beneficent 
and far-reaching plan was marred by Satanic 
craft and human weakness,’’ though there is 
not a word about Satan in the account of the 
Fall given in Genesis. Then we are to believe 
that Adam and Eve rose on stepping-stones 
to higher things, and yet their “‘ new position 
was altered for the worse.’’ A scheme is 
worked out :-— 

“Knowledge is — general information...... 
Maker of all things is the creator of oa gaa 
Educational information would have been practically 
wasted on man without proper organs avd endow- 
ments...... consisting of (4th) an extremely sensitive 
moral sense and social instincts, by which moral 
and social information is received, weighed, and 
— ere Their tuition was at first divine, for God 

imself walked and talked with Adam and Eve in 
Paradise ; and doubtless instilled nothing but the 
most holy and elevating ideas.” 
It is to be noted that 
Rattray’s word. 
out :— 

“The Bible is Divine...... It speaks authoritatively 
and tuitionally on every conceivable subject relating 
to Man and the human race...... It is a cvclopedic 
——e = —— oe baa The 90th Psalm 
eceses might have been, s, inspi 
i + iid ty and probably was, inspired by 
The sense and style are alike difficult to 
appreciate in this statement :— 

“When the Holy Word is everywhere correetly 
translated, and science made perfectly accurate, it 
will doubtless be found by correlators that those 
scientific ‘facts’ alone are genuine ; and that secular 
science alone true, which agree with Scripture : and 
on the other hand. that those Scripture versions. 
translations, and readings alone are correct which 
endorse true science.” 

Dr. Rattray is so full of reverence for the Bible 
that it seems unkind to him not to appreciate 


doubtless is Dr. 
Another scheme is worked 








highly his own book, which he offers as a true 
exposition of the Bible in respect to parts of 
its contents. But it must be said that the 
book is verbose in style, often almost childish 
in its interpretations, and, in regard even to 
hygiene, little more than a lengthy state- 
ment, with appropriate laudations, of what is 
supplied in the Bible, 








SHORT STORIES. 


Love the Fiddler. By Lloyd Osbourne. 
(Heinemann.) — Readers of ‘The Wrecker’ 
and ‘The Ebb Tide’ cannot but be interested 
in Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. ‘The Queen versus 
Billy,’ coming as it did some time after 
Stevenson’s death, was rightly regarded as 
a book showing very considerable promise. 
‘Love the Fiddler’ goes far toward bearing 
out that promise, and is an achievement. It 
is a collection of sixteen short stories. They 
are virtually all love stories, and there is not 
an ounce of mawkishness or sentimentality in 
the volume. That indicates two valuable 
qualities in the author—restraint and inven- 
tion. But the book has more than this. There 
is one story in it, a sort ofnovelette of thirty- 
five pages in length, which is called ‘ The 
Awakening of George Raymond,’ and which is 
the real thing; ‘‘so such things should be.”’ 
He must be a hardened reader indeed, with 
feelings curiously blunt and deadened, whose 
eyes will not prick and tingle a little when 
he reads Miss Christine Latimer’s cable mes- 
sagein this story: ‘‘ Sailing by Touraine, arriv- 
ing sixth.’’ Mr. Osbourne touches the mellow, 
deep-throated note of true story here; he 
has snatched and preserved for the pages 
of his book a message which goes straight to 
the heart which beats in all of us, beneath 
our weariness and our affectations. And, 
though there were nothing else in it, his 
book would be well worth buying and reading 
for the sake of this story of a middle-aged 
man’s awakening into life, into action, and 
into passionate love for a beautiful middle- 
aged woman—a woman, be it said, who, slight 
though the sketch of her is, deserves to rank 
high in the gallery of feminine portraits in 
fiction. As a fact, however, all the stories 
in the volume are good of their kind, though 
one or two towards the end are somewhat over 
flippant and beaten out a triflethin. Hitherto 
we have known Mr. Osbourne as a cosmo- 
politan. In this book he is very much an 
American ; he shows what he describes in one 
of his characters as ‘‘ exuberant Americanism.”’ 


An Unshared Secret. By Florence Mont- 
gomery. (Macmillan.)—- Human nature is 
happily of a less morbid tendency, as a rule, 
than that with which it is too often credited 
by Miss Florence Montgomery. ‘ An Unshared 
Secret’ is the melancholy tale of a man who 
after several years of married life still per- 
mits his thoughts to dwell uncomfortably upon 
the woman whom he would have preferred to be 
the mother of his child. That his feeling had 
been reciprocated by the lady is revealed to 
him in the delirious conversations of her small 
boy, and death, the ever-ready agent in such 
stories, intervenes rather recklessly to sim- 
plify a situation in which the man’s own little 
girl is the one bright spot. ‘Rachel’ is 
another tale of misunderstanding, of, however, 
a less serious nature; and ‘ Listening Faces’ 
tells in the author’s prettiest manner of the 
good unwittingly achieved by some little 
golden-haired children. 


Windfalls. By Robert Aitken, (Edinburgh, 
G. A. Morton.)—This well-got-up little book 
contains some fourteen short stories of excep- 
tional merit, half of them dealing with more 
or less savage life in Africa, half with life 
upon the outposts of civilization in South 
America. It were easy to sum the collection 
up as ‘‘Kiplingese.’’ The author does owe 
something to that most popular exponent of 








the story of life in the world’s outside places, 
but his work is nevertheless original, genuine, 
and vastly entertaining. He gives us no 
second-hand reflections, no claptrap moral- 
izing, and very few derived mannerisms. We 
do not think his book would have lost anything 
by the exclusion of the couplets which head 
each story, though, even of those, the first is 
worthy. The author calls this verse ‘ Oakamba 
Quick-Step,’ but its metre and sentiment have 
served sailors in a well-known chanty for many 
generations. Of the two sections of the book 
we prefer that which deals with South Ame- 
rica. The construction of the stories in this 
division is better. The life dealt with is a 
shade Jess bizarre and strange, it is true, but 
it is more impregnated with romance, and less 
crudely brutal. But there is good work all 
through the book, and we recommend it 
cordially, for the author has real broad- 
mindedness. 


We are glad to see a reprint of In Court 
and Kampong, by Hugh Clifford (Grant 
Richards), a really valuable little volume of 
tales and sketches of native life in the Malay 
Peninsula. There is no English writer who is 
better qualified than the author to convey 
some idea of life in the remote and essentially 
foreign Malays. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Mr. CALVERT has written a sensible book in 
his Impressions of Spain (Philip & Son), pro- 
fusely furnished with the usual photographs. 
He has seldom deviated from the beaten track, 
and he naturally has little that is novel tosay 
on the usual topics, such as_bull-fighting. 
Here he is well informed, supplying an inte- 
resting description of the royal bull-fight on 
May 21st, 1902, a revival of the Fiestas de 
Toros of the seventeenth century, held in 
celebration of the young king’s coming of age. 
The best chapter in the volume is that on 
Spanish mines, which covers a wider area than 
the late Mr. Borlase’s pamphlet on ‘Tin- 
mining in Spain.’ Of mining Mr. Calvert 
has written an account, suflicient for the 
general public, and, like other parts of his 
book, excellently illustrated. On the other 
hand, Mr. Calvert, although evidently more 
of an engineer than an archzeologist, seldom 
makes such an unlucky slip as that of saying 
that Charles V., ‘‘to his everlasting shame, 
planted a Gothic church in the middle of the 
Mosque of Cérdova’’ (p. 124). A look at Ford 
would have saved him from this, Like wost 
recent travellers, Mr. Calvert is impressed 
with the growing prosperity of the cities on 
the Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts, but 
we fear that his views of the prospects of 
the present dynasty are too roseate. ‘‘The 
divine right of kings is not an unmeaning 
formula in Spain,’’ he declares; but it only 
exists among the Carlists, and among them 
it is dying out. The youthful monarch has to 
rely not on the active loyalty of his people, 
but on their fear of the republicans and dread 
of absolutism, a negative kind of support 
which, as Louis Philippe found, is apt to 
fail at a crisis. 

Australind: Wanderings in Western 
Australia and the Malay East. By Henry 
Taunton. (Arnold.)—Mr. ‘Taunton’s account 
of his varied life and adventures during some 
fifteen or more years, spent partly on shore in 
West and North-West Australia, and subse- 
quently in pearl-fishing on the coast and ship- 
ping horses over to Java, is full of interesting 
and instructive matter. His reminiscences are 
spread over the seventies and eighties, his 
last pearling season being that of 1886-7, 
which terminated by the disastrous loss of his 
vessel, torn from its anchorage in Lagrange 
Bay by one of those sudden hurricanes known 
by the native name of “‘ Willi- Willi.” The 
life of a colonist in Western Australia thirty 
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years ago was not the smoothest possible, and 
the author well describes the rough times 
which he endured when, tired of a seafaring 
life, he landed at Fremantle and found unpaid 
employment as a new chum or ‘‘ jackaroo,”’ at 
the sheep station of an old Scotch shepherd, 
one of the earliest settlers in Champion Bay. 
Here, in company with two ex-convicts, a 
black fellow, and a half-caste girl, he was 
initiated in the care of ewes during a lambing 
season and shearing time, until he was suffi- 
ciently experienced to obtain a more remunera- 
tive situation under a squatter on the Mur- 
chison River, where his work was to assist in 
eapturing bush horses and wild cattle by 
driving them between extensive barriers of 
wire fencing leading down to water and 
trapped stockyurds. Whilst at sea young 
Taunton had often sat astride a topsail yard- 
arm, reefing topsails, whilst the vessel was 
pitching and plunging in a heavy sea, so he 
thought he could keep his seat on a bucking 
horse, but on his first attempt was ignomi- 
niously shot, head first, on to a manure heap, 
and was thence able to watch the horse’s efforts 
to get rid of the saddle :— 


“His bucking was certainly a work of art. He 
threw all his heart into the business. and seemed to 
be a past-master in all the dodges and tricks of the 
buck-jumper. At times he seemed to cur! up into 
a ball, so close together were his nose and his four 
hoofs. Round and round he flew in never-ceasing 
efforts, the sweat pouring from him, and ever 
muscle of his body strained to the utmost. Suc 
perseverance deserved success, and sure enough a 
loud snap and a hanging strap sent flying against 
the wall announced that Bucephalus had been suc- 
cessful in drawing from the saddle the iron D to 
which the crupper had been fastened. Here was 
‘ something accomplished, something done,’ and now, 
knowing the end was near, he redoubled his efforts 
until the tightly girthed saddle. surcingle and all, 
was seen to be gradually slipping over the low 
withers. One or two supreme efforts, and at last he 
stood up proud and panting, with the saddle, all 
buckles fast and standing, lying where it had been 
sent flying by a vicious stroke of the fore-feet as it 
slipped over his head.” 


A good deal of information is supplied about 
the manners, habits, and customs of the 
natives in the outlying districts of North- 
West Australia, before they had come in con- 
tact with the white man; and, incidentally, 
we learn about the manufacture of their 
spears, used with the ‘‘ wommera”’ or throw- 
ing stick, and the use of the “‘kyli’’ or 
boomerang. A duel witnessed by the author 
at Sharks Bay may well bear quotation :— 


“ At Sharks Bay I once happened to see a sudden 
quarrel decided by an appeal to arms. The two 
combatants each seized up a bundle of spears, 
and, turning up the beard into the mouth, and 
holding it there by the teeth—a sure sign that 
mischief is meant—rushed forth from the camp 
amidst the shrieks of the women, the shouting pro- 
tests of the old men, and the inevitable howling of 
the camp dogs. The first one ready, launched a 
spear with all his force ; his adversary seemed to be 
quite prepared, as if standing on springs, and watch- 
ing every movement of his opponent. He diverted 
the flying weapon by a slight motion of his long 
narrow shield at an angle which seemed a very 
slight one, but which was just enough. Hardly had 
the spear glanced off—iudeed before one would 
think he had time to perceive it—another spear 
came whizzing towards him ; this time an upward 
movement of the arm was all that was necessary, 
his practised eye watching the approaching spear 
as it hissed past between his elbow and ribs. Again 
came the menacing point of a third spear, seem- 
ingly direct for the pelvis. The direction was again 
beautifully judged, a mere swerving of the hips in 
the nick of time without any other motion evaded 
the barbed missile. But the next spear followed 
so closely and so straightly that only a bound 
upwards was sufficient to escape the blow. But now 
his adversary’s spears were exhausted, and, quick 
as thought, one of his own was fixed and hurled 
viciously towards the other, and then the duel con- 
tinued until one of them, miscalculating either time 
or direction, was speared through the thigh, and the 
tight came to an end at once.” ; 


The concluding chapters are devoted to per- 
sonal experiences in the pearl fishery, which 
afford a complete contrast with the bush life 


in the former pages of the book. In Sharks 
Bay it seems that the small pearl oysters are 
sought for by dredging from small boats, and 
pearls are the chief object, whilst in the 
north-west a fleet of vessels, large cutters, 
schooners, and brigs, varying from ten to one 
hundred and twenty tons, is equipped for 
obtaining the golden-edged mother-of-pearl 
shells—worth 1001. to 2001. per ton—by naked 
divers. In these huge shells pearls are less 
plentiful, but when found are generally larger 
and of a finer lustre. We are told all about 
black pearls, ‘‘ barroks,’’ straw - coloured 
pearls, pink pearls (of which there is none), 
and even of pearls, highly prized by Malay 
chieftains, found in cocoanut shells! Besides 
Mr. Taunton supplies no lack of anecdotes 
concerning the perilsand dangers encountered 
by the divers, as well as horrible stories of 
sharks and sea-snakes. When shells are plenti- 
ful and the weather fine, the work is pleasant 
and interesting enough, but during rough 
weather the privation and exposure, together 
with scarcity of shells, are sufficiently dis- 
couraging to the adventurer. Mr. Taunton’s 
style of writing is eloquent of truth and 
reality, and there is not a dull page through- 
out his book. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


The Journal of Montaigne’s Travels in Italy 
by Way of Switzerland and Germany, in 1580 
and 1581, has been translated and edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. G. Waters, 
in 3 vols. (Murray). The ‘ Journal’ is little 
known, even in France; while in England there 
has been no translation since that which was 
included in W. Hazlitt’s ‘ Montaigne’ of 1842. 
From his recent translation of the ‘Essays’ 
Mr. Carew Hazlitt excluded the ‘ Journal,’ 
stating that it is written in the third person 
by Montaigne’s secretary; whereas (as Mr. 
Waters points out) more than half is written 
in the first person by Montaigne himself. Mr. 
Waters is eloquent upon the misfortune that 
the fame of so many writers should be tied to 
some one work, ignoring other works of equal 
or greater merit. We doubt the evil. The 
fame of which he speaks ‘‘in broad rumour 
lies.’’ The renowned book is talked of more 
than read. The readers are still the lovers of 
literature few and fit, and by them the so- 
called ‘‘neglected’’ works are also read; so 
that they are only neglected in the sense 
that fewer people talk of them, not that fewer 
people read them. 

Not so with Montaigne’s ‘ Journal.’ There 
Mr. Waters has a real grievance ; for it was 
not discovered till long after Montaigne’s 
death, by which time the ‘ Essays’ had got 
effectually the start of it—a start from which 
it has never recovered. Moreover, Mr. 
Waters confesses, it is vastly inferior to the 
‘Essays’ in point of style; and style alone 
would have kept the ‘Essays’ green? The 
‘ Journal’ is careless and often clumsily written, 
jotted down anyhow, as one might suppose when 
Montaigne was content to leave part to the 
mercies of a secretary. Nay, for near six 
months, till he recrossed Mont Cenis, Montaigne 
used Italian instead of the French wherein he 
was master. 

No; despite Mr. Waters, the ‘Journal’ is no 
match for the ‘ Essays,’ either in admirableness 
of style or rich thought and personality of 
substance, It deserves comparative neglect, 
though it does not deserve the entire, or 
almost entire, neglect which has overtaken it. 
Therefore we are grateful to Mr. Waters for 
this good and excellently edited translation of 
a book virtually unknown in England, for it is 
a record of foreign travel in a richly pictorial 
age, every detail that can add to our more 
intimate realization of which isvaluable. The 
age of Catherine de’ Medici and the Guises, of 
St. Bartholomew and Dumas’s novels—anything 


Europe in that period is gain. Any contem. 
porary record of travel we should therefore 
prize; but this traveller is the most inquiring, 
dispassionate, and richly stored mind of his 
day. One might have said, indeed, that Mon- 
taigne was the man from whom we should most 
desire such a journal. 

Yet there are drawbacks; because Mon- 
taigne is still Montaigne, more truly himself 
when he ruminates in his study the fruits 
of reading and travel than in the noting of 
immediate impressions. From a modern 
traveller we expect ‘local colour,’’ the fixing 
of pictorial details, costume, manners, cus- 
toms, scenery. Montaigne is profoundly in- 
different to all these things. He is the 
philosopher abroad, and especially the political 
philosopher abroad; something, also, of the 
man of science abroad. He is intent on 
institutions, on mechanical contrivances, and 
when he notes local customs, it is some 
unfamiliar fashion in chimneys or the like, 
He is vastly concerned about the Swiss 
fashion of warming rooms by stoves, with its 
conveniences, and only incidentally do we get 
a note of costume, when he says that hence 
people here enter rooms in doublet and bare- 
headed, whereas in France ‘‘ we put on our 
warm furred dressing-gowns.”’ 

But yet it is constantly interesting. We 
find here the old Montaigne—ever curious, 
ever moderate, ever sceptical, a cultivated 
‘*Mr. Facing-Both-Ways.’’ At every step he 
encounters eminent or attractive men, men 
about whom we are glad to know. Nothing 
escapes his curiosity. Staid and respectable 
man though he be, he is concerned in the 
Roman courtesans, and calmly relates the 
steps he took to gratify his curiosity. During 
the processions, he says, they looked down 
from their windows 
“with such refinement of trickery that I have often 
wondered at the address they display in attracting 
men’s eyes. Often I have got down from my horse 
and induced some of these ladies to admit me, and 
have wondered how it was they contrived to make 
themselves appear so much handsomer than they 
really were.” 

Then follow an analysis of their arts and 
account of their customs. You think inevitably 
of Socrates and his philosophic visit to Aspasia. 
It is a pagan soul this, though he passed 
muster with the Papal authorities as smoothly 
as with all other men, and approves their 
courteously tolerant dealing with his essays. 
Many curious incidental glimpses we get. We 
see the Muscovite then, as now, disdainful of 
the petty numbers which Europeans count an 
army. At the homage done by Spain for 
Portugal, amidst the salvoes of artillery from 
St. Angelo, the Muscovite ambassador re- 
marked 

‘“that he had been brought thitber to witness a 
great gathering ; but in his country, when men 
spoke of troops of horses, they had in mind twenty- 
five or thirty thousand, wherefore he made light of 
the show before him.” 

Yet this was before the day when Russia could 
count her armies by millions. This is, in fine, 
a book to which description or extract can do 
no justice; at once irreplacable for what it 
is, and disappointing for so much that it might 
have been. Could Montaigne have conceived 
what we moderns should wish to know—but he 
would not have been Montaigne. We have to 
content ourselves with what Montaigne was 
desirous to know. And that is much for us. 

The History of Rabban Hérmizd the Persian. 
By E. A. Wallis Budge. 3 vols. (Luzac & 
Co.)—These three volumes, which form part 
of Luzac’s ‘**Semitic Series,’’ contain the 
histories of Hérmizd and Bar Idta, two of the 
most famous Nestorian saints, who flourished 
about the beginning of the seventh century. 
The Syriac text is accompanied by a full and 
accurate translation by the capable hands of 
the Keeper of Oriental Antiquities at the 
British Museum, and seems to have been taken 
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a small town about thirty miles to the north 
of Mésul. ‘The earliest of these apparently 
pelongs to the twelfth or thirteenth century, 
although Dr. Budge tells us in his preface 
that the life of Bar Idta, at any rate, is said 
to be based on another MS. written at the end 
of the seventh century, and at no very long 
time after the death of the saint. The lives 
of both heroes are full of the most incredible 
marvels, and argue a state of superstition and 
ignorance on the part of their first inventors 
which explains in great measure the easy 
victory of Mohammedanism. Nearly all the 
miracles recorded in the New Testament are 
here set forth as being at the daily disposition 
of the two saints during their lifetime, and 
the dead are raised, the sick healed, and 
devils cast out without any apparent suspicion 
on the part of the narrator that he is describ- 
ing things hard to believe. That these are 
all replicas of already thrice-told tales is evi- 
dent to even the most casual reader, and the 
parallelism of the legendary death of Simon 
Magus with that here given of the magician 
Ignatius, whom Hormizd causes to be thrown 
down by the devils who are bearing him in 
the air, is hardly wanted to convince one that 
both lives are a concoction of the usual inci- 
dents in the lives of the saints. The hatred 
borne by the Nestorian Church to the Jacobite 
is in most places also apparent, and the villain 
of the piece is more often a Jacobite than a 
pagan. The most interesting passages are, 
perhaps, those in which the magical beliefs of 
the time are illustrated, which go to show 
that the supposed virtue of holy words written 
on a slate, washed off, and then swallowed, was 
as much believed in in the early Christian 
centuries as it still is in Mesopotamia, and 
that a good many pagan practices, such as 
the burying of images at the foundation of a 
building, had been allowed to survive into 
Christian times. 


Rome in Many Lands: a Survey of the 
Roman Catholic Church, with an Account of 
some Modern Developments, by the Rev. 
Charles S. Isaacson (Religious Tract Society), 
is a favourable specimen of polemical litera- 
ture, for its tone is generally moderate; its 
style, though uneven, is interesting; and its 
information is, excepting here and there, 
free from that inaccuracy which is often the 
mark of controversial works on religion. Itis 
clearly not all written by one hand; but those 
parts which we attribute to the author whose 
name stands on the title-page are charac- 
terized by a spirit of broad-minded liberalism. 
“. Isaacson writes in a sympathetic manner 
r1) 

“the old religion of the Breviary. igi 

the great Gallican divines, the sileos myo 
almost universal among Roman Catholics in Eng- 
land until the restoration of the Roman hierarchy.” 
Of the latter he says :— 

* That heroic and faithful religiou ; i 
had lived quietly through the pw en Rhy 
was composed of a few aristocrats and landed 
families, of some native English yeomanry and 
peasants in certain districts....... Their ecclesiastics 
were, on the whole, a learned body. Notwithstand- 
ing their small numbers and their many disadvan- 
tages, they can show an honourable record of useful 
and learned scholars...... On the whole their writings 
are eminently fair...... The [English] Roman Catholics 
of that age were esteemed by every one who really 
knew them.” 

The practices and beliefs of former times 
are contrasted, in a series of instructive 
chapters, with 
“the new religion, fraught with Ultramontane 
pe posses me . po howe = — and amulets, 

x e ns, OF extr 
development of old doctrines.” a 
The description is so favourable tothe former 
that a casual reader might almost think that 
the Roman Catholic religion, shorn of the 
Sacred Heart, the Immaculate Conception, the 
cult of St. Joseph, and other modern obser- 
vances, was commended as suitable to the 








subscribers of the Religious Tract Society. 
This is not the traditional attitude of 
English Protestantism, and when it struck its 
roots in the nation under Elizabeth the reli- 
gion of Rome had not undergone its post- 
Tridentine developments. 

Mr. Isaacson’s dislike of modern Roman 
practices does not make him fail in courtesy to 
their exponents. Thus, of the English Catholic 
Times he says :— 

“This popular weekly newspaper is on the whole 
conducted with marked ability, and also with fair- 
ness and moderation.” 

This does not prevent him from denouncing, 
with truth, the persistent Anglophobia of the 
Roman Catholic press on the Continent. 

A chapter “‘ written for this book by an old 
resident in Savoie”’’ is, to say the least, mis- 
leading. It conveys the idea that the popu- 
lations of the two French departments which 
form the Savoyard territory annexed in 1860 
are priest-ridden. This is not the case. 
The inhabitants, as a rule, go to church, 
but they are so emancipated from clerical 
influence that the two departments have been 
a stronghold of Republicanism, even at times 
when clericalism has won victories in other 
regions of France. At present, not only are 
the eight deputies for Savoie and Haute Savoie 
all Republicans, but six of them are Radicals. 
One of the Radical constituencies in Haute 
Savoie is that of Thonon, on the Lake of 
Geneva. Yet the town of Thonon is held up by 
the ‘‘ old resident’’ as an evil example of the 
result of clerical influence in contrast with 
Lausanne on the Swiss side of the lake. As an 
instance of priestly tyranny, it is said that 
‘no money can buy a Bible in Thonon.”’ But 
the sale of Bibles in France has no relation 
whatever with the power of the priests. It is 
a mere question of the existence or the non- 
existence of a Protestant population in the 
district, which in France is a matter of geo- 
graphy; and, according to a recent census 
return, of the 275,000 inhabitants of Haute 
Savoie only 850 are Protestants. We 
venture to say that in some of the most 
violently anti-clerical parts of France, where 
the Roman Church is unpopular with the 
majority—as, for example, in certain Bur- 
gundian towns—the Bible is a most unusual 
article of commerce in the booksellers’ shops. 
It is a well-known fact that in France the 
discomfiture of the Catholic Church is not the 
triumph of Protestantism. This is shown by the 
attitude of certain eminent Protestants like 
M. Ribot, who has beena most active opponent 
of the extreme anti-clerical policy of the 
Waldeck-Rousseau and Combes ministries. 
We might also call attention to the resolutions 
of the Lutheran synod of Paris last autumn 
deploring the same policy. If the author of 
this book was unable to undertake personally 
his investigations as to foreign lands, it is a 
pity that he did not choose assistants whose 
qualifications were on a par with his own. 


The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
England from the Earliest Period. By Joseph 
Strutt, 1801. A New Edition, much enlarged 
and corrected by J. Charles Cox. (Methuen.) 
—It is a distinct pleasure to have Strutt 
before us in a form so worthy. The type is 
excellent, the paper is adequate, and the 
reproduction of the plates is in the best taste, 
both as to what is done and is left undone; 
and when we speak of this last, we refer to 
the craze for coloured plates which led 
Strutt’s publishers to disfigure his book with 
meaningless washes of colour. We believe, 
too, that Dr. Cox took the right course in 
leaving intact Strutt’s text, so much of our 
delight in the book arises rather from the per- 
sonal qualities of the writer than from the 
mere facts he presents. It would be a hope- 
less task to bring Strutt up to date, both 
because the resulting volume would not be 
Strutt at all, and because to do so would 








require an army of specialists in the history 
of their subjects. We could add something in 
several sections to the new matter for which 
Dr. Cox has made himself responsible. In 
ecards, for instance, his information does 
not seem to be later than Chatto (1848), 
and he omits a most important note on 
their history, that contributed to our own 
columns in 1878 by Sir E. A. Bond, and 
referred to in a recent paper in Archcologia. 
We should have expected, too, from an anti- 
quary of Dr. Cox’s experience closer references 
than ‘‘ Bodleian MS.,’’ &c.; and the plates 
should bear on them some means of identifica- 
tion. The book is provided with a good and 
sufficient index. 

A Woman's Walks, by Lady Colin Campbell 
(Nash), might be described as mere journalism 
warmed up and elaborately produced. It may, 
on the other hand, be called a lively record 
of past wanderings and of things and places 
seen. When, in the early nineties or late 
eighties, the author began to “‘ walk,’’ and the 
World to whirl, or at any rate to increase 
its circulation, her name was newer to news- 
paper readers than it is now. She has proved 
her possession of the seeing eye and the 
understanding ear for the superficial rather 
than the deeper currents of life. Vivacity of 
manner and movement is more visible than 
graces of style or originality of thought. This, 
no doubt, is ‘‘ well seen’’ of the author her- 
self. Weget instead, as she probably intended, 
the passing mood of the place and scene, 
suggestions of weather, of crowds, of atmo- 
sphere, as she registered them before moving 
on elsewhere. The existence of the book 
itself overrules the significance of its motto, 
‘‘Love well the hour; and let it go,’’ but 
this is due to the late editor of the World, at 
whose desire these ephemeral contributions are 
recaptured and recast. The ‘‘ walks’’ cover 
a good deal of space as well as time. Parts 
of Italy, Switzerland, France, Austro-F'ungary, 
and London, and spots in rural England are 
described. At least forty-one sketches are 
included ; all are written in what some people 
eall the historical present. This still further 
increases the fugitive effect of the whole. 


A wneEw volume by the late Mr. Paul 
Du Chaillu, In African Forest and Jungle 
(Murray), is of the same character as several 
works produced by the veteran traveller in 
his later years, evidently intended for young 
readers, and while derived in the main from 
recollections of his experiences, not to be 
taken as a record of actual facts. Here we 
have a series of hunting yarns, of which the 
scene is laid somewhere in the Gaboon 
country, though we fail to recognize the vil- 
lage of Rotembo the Chief. They contain 
nothing which might not have happened 
as described, unless the sagacity of 
Andekko the dog and Ndova the monkey 
be held fitter for the columns of the Spec- 
tator than (some unkind critics might say) 
real life. The book is easily and pleasantly 
written, and contains some spirited illustra- 
tions by Victor Perard, so that boys will find 
it attractive. 

La Jeunesse de Cyrano de Bergerac. Par 
H. de Gorsse et J. Jacquin. (Paris, Librairie 
Hachette & Cie.) —With its numerous illustra- 
tions by Ed. Zier and its emblematic cover, 
this volume constitutes one of the gayest and 
most appetizing of gift-books. It is a work 
written by youth and for youth, and is pro- 
bably the most juvenile production that has 
ever appeared in a shape soornate. Suggested 
by the ‘Cyrano’ of M. Edmond Rostand, it is 
ushered in by a friendly and patronizing letter 
by way of preface from that distinguished 
dramatist, and is dedicated to his two sons 
Maurice and Jean. M. Rostand himself calls 
it a picturesque romance of cape and sword. 
Nothing whatever is owing to M. Rostand’s 
play, the life of Cyrano depicted being that 
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which preceded his adventures as told 
by the poet, All that is preserved of 
the Cyrano whom we know is his skill in 
sword-play, his recklessness of danger, 
his contempt for odds, and his sensitiveness 
on the point of allusion to his nose. One 
thing more the young Cyrano has in common 
with his subsequent self. Noways averse 
is he from saluting and berhyming the 
fair sex, nor from rushing to its rescue 
when it is somewhat gratuitously assaulted. 
Yet beauty—not often too exacting in its 
demands with regard to those who yield it 
homage or protection, and not always dis- 
couraged by the magnitude or assertiveness 
of nasal adornment—never warms into admira- 
tion, but treats him, in regard to love-making, 
as a negligible quantity. In company with 
Ragueneau the pastrycook, a quaint sort of 
Sancho Panza to our Gascon Don Quixote, 
Cyrano sets out from his crumbling Chateau 


des Quatre-Vents en route for Paris. Quitting 


Bergerac, the companions travel by way of 
Perigueux, Limoges, Argenton, and Beau- 
gency. In Argenton Cyrano listens to the 
details of a conspiracy against Richelieu with 
the assistance of Spain, the most openly 
avowed plot that ever was organized. 
This gives them a motive for visiting Paris. 
After experiencing the customary adventures 
of those who travel by the grand routes, they 
reach the capital, and after many quaintly 
romantic experiences—ineluding, on the part 
of Cyrano, interviews with Richelieu, im- 
prisonment in the Chitelet for duelling, and 
the like—they get once more on the track of 
the conspirators against Richelieu, who still 
are at the point of conversation, and no way 
near that of action. Most indiscreet avowals 
enable Cyrano to challenge and wound them 
all in detail, and to kill the two Spanish 
leaders with a single thrust. MHaving at 
length established the fortunes of his associate 
and made a reputation as a poet and a swords- 
man, Cyrano is left in Paris to take up his 
eareer at the point at which we meet 
him in M. Rostand. Among his occasional 
associates is D’Artagnan, who treats him with 
great forbearance and consideration. The 
whole is simple and childish, but may be read 
with amusement. M. Zier’s illustrations are 
spirited, and Cyrano’s huge nose is sufficiently 
assertive through them all. 


MM. C. Eacimann & Cir. of Geneva pub- 
lish L’Apprentissage de Valérie, by J. M. 
Mermin, a series of sketches of the way in 
which a good girl, brought up as a lady, 
overcomes domestic difficulties caused by 
sickness in a small household. The necessary 
flavour of slight naughtiness is introduced, of 
course, with a boy—also good, but so clumsy 
as to be what servants call a ‘‘ smasher.’’ 


MM. Georces Brive. & Cre. of Lausanne 
and the Librairie Fischbacher of Paris are 
responsible for Pour ma Finlande! a series of 
French translations of pretty tales by J. Aho, 
to which is prefixed an essay on the literature 
of Finland. The stories are all of them anti- 
Russian allegories in which the surface is 
merely sentimental, and the second meaning 
— obvious that it has to be explained in 
notes. 


We have received the Post Office London 
Directory for 1904 (Kelly's Directories), which 
is sent to us admirably bound for our special 
use. This is the hundred and fifth year of 
this extraordinary book of reference, which 
contains 3,433 pages apart from advertise- 
ments. It is wonderful in many ways, especi- 
ally for its accuracy, its completeness, and its 
up-to-date information. It includes special 
Banking, Clerical, Conveyance, and Court 
Directories, while the index to various trades 
is most comprehensive. We notice, for 
instance, kilting manufacturers, lard refiners, 


nicotine manufacturers, and no fewer than 
nine press-cutting agencies. 

WE have on our table Social Life in England, 
by J. Finnemore, Vol. II. (Black), — The 
Growth of the British Empire, by M. B. Synge 
(Blackwood),—Austro-Hungarian Life in Town 
and Country, by F. H. E. Palmer (Newnes),— 
Guide to the Legal Profession, by a Lawyer 
(Hodder & Stoughton),—Jewish Coins, by T. 
Reinach, translated by Mary Hill (Lawrence 
& Bullen)—A Manual of Elocution, by J. 
Forsyth (Dent),—Fatigue, by A. Mosso, trans- 
ted by M. Drummond and W. B. Drummond 
(Sonnenschein),—Tychiades, by A. Dickeson 
(Fisher Unwin),—The Golden Stair, by D. 
Bearne (Burns & Oates),—A Goddess of the 
H. W. Beddoes (Drane),—The 
Baronet in Corduroy, by A. Lee (Grant 


Richards),—The Idol of the Town, by William 
Le Queux (White & Co.),—The Spirit of the 
Service, by Edith E. Wood (Macmillan),— 
Children of Kings, by W. lL. O'’Bryne 
(Blackie), — Through Strange Paths, by U. 
Temple (Gall & Inglis),—Irish Fairy Tales 
(Gibbings), — The Black Polyanthus and 
Widow Maclean, by Jean Ingelow (Wells 
Gardner),—The Disputed V.C., by F. P. 
Gibbon (Blackie),—Marriage and Marriages, 
by E. C. Harvey-Brooks (Longmans),—God 
and my Neighbour, by R. Blatchford (The 
‘Clarion’ Press),—St. Anselm, translated 
from the Latin by S. N. Deane (Kegan Paul), 
—Fifty-two Sundays with the Children, by 
the Rev, J. Learmount (Allenson), — The 
Larger Faith, by K. C. Anderson (Black),— 
The Parables of Man and God, by H. B. Shep- 
heard (Longmans),—and My Struggle for 
Light, by R. Wimmer (Williams & Norgate). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Theology. 

Davidson (A. B.), Waiting upon God, edited by J. A. Pater- 
son, 8vo, 6/ 
Douglas (A. H.), Five Sermons, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Macnutt (F. B.), The Riches of Christ, Sermons, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Webster (F.S.), The Beauty of the Saviour, er. 8vo, 3/6 

Law. 
Light Railways Procedure : Reports and Precedents, Vol. 2, 
by J. S. Oxley and others, 8vo, 21/ net. 
Saunders (A.), The Master-Mariner’s Legal Guide, 10,6 net. 
Sington (A.), The Law of Negligence, 8vo, 16/ 


Fine Art and Archeology. 

Jameson (A. B.), Legends of the Madonna, 4to, 7/6 net. 

Signatures and Photographs, Original Drawings by E. Major, 

roy. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Solon (M. L.), A Brief History of Old English Porcelain and 

its Manufactories, imp. 8vo, 42/ net. 

Strange (KE. F.), The Colour-Prints of Japan, 16mo, 1/6 net. 

Water-Colour Drawings of Turner in the National Gallery, 
Text by T. A. Cook, 4to, 63/ net. 


Poetry and the Drama. 

Hopwood (A.), Rhymes without Reason, 12mo, 2/6 net. 

Horace, Odes and Secular Hymn, in English Verse by W. C. 
Green, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Nashe (T.), Works, ed. R. B McKerrow, 4 vols. 8vo, 42/ net. 

Songs of the Vine, with a Medley for Maltworms, selected 

by W. G. Hutchinson, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Wolfe (C.), Poems, Memoir by C. L. Falkiner, 3/6 net. 

Philosophy. 

Stirling (J. H.), The Categories, cr. 8vo, 4/ 

History and Biography. 

Blair (M.), The Paisley Shawl and the Men who Produced 

It, imp. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, &c., 1904, 42/ 

Cellini (B.), Memoirs, Translation of Roscoe revised by 
L. Ricci, 4to, 6/ net. 

Dod’s Peerage, Paronetage, and Knightage for 1904, 10/6 

Hill (G. B.), Letters written by a Grandfather, selected by 
L. Crump, 16mo, 2/6 net. 

Kings’ Letters, edited by R Steele, 16mo, 2/6 net. 

Macbean (L.), The Story of Pet Marjorie, 8vo, 6/ 

Masson (F.), Napoléon et son Fils, roy. 4to, sewed, 80/ net. 

Pickering (A. M.W.), Memoirs of, by J. S. Pickering, 16/ net. 

Stirling (J.), Our Regiments in South Africa, 1899-1902, 
roy. 8vo, 12/6 net 

Wakefield (T.), bv E, S. Wakefield, 8vo, 3/6 

Withers (J. J.), Register of Admissions to King’s College, 
Cambridge, 1850-1900, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Geography and Travel. 

Calvert (A. F.), Impressions of Spain, Svo, 10/6 

Willyams (H. V.), Down West, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Sports and Pastimes. 

‘ Car (The)’ Motor Register, 1904, 4to, 2/ net. 

Fores’s Sporting Notes and Sketches, Vol. 20, 1903, 8vo, 10/6 

Hills (Sir J), Points of a Racehorse, folio, 30/ net. 

Laws and Principles of Bridge, 12mo, 3/6 net. 


Philology. 





laryngologists, a mousetrap maker, two 
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Poole (W. M.), A French and German Picture Vocabulary, 


cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Wade (G. H.), A Second-Year French Writer, cr. 8vo, 3/¢ 

Science. 

Bauer (M.), Precious Stones, translated by L. J. Spence 
imp. 8vo, half-leather, 42/ net. ° 

Felskowski (G. Lebmann-), The Shipbuilding Industry 
Germany, 4to, 10/6 net. 

Fenwick (B. H.), The Value of Ureteric Meatoscopy jg 
Obscure Diseases of the Kidney, 8vo, 6/6 net. 

Milroy (J. A. andT. H.), Practical Physivlogical Chemistry 
8vo, interleaved, 5/ net. P 

Modern Electric Practice, edited by M. Maclean, 6 vols 
roy. 8vo, each 9/ net. 

Smith (R. H.), Table of Multiplication, Division, and Pr, 
portion, on sheet, 6/ net. 

Squint occurring in Children, by E. A. Brown and others, 


cr. 8vo, 2/6 
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Stratton (F.), Branches of the Vine, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Genera! Literature. 
Birthday Book of Destiny, arranged and interpreted by 
Sepbarial, 12mo, 3/6 net. 
Brown (A. J.), The New Era in the Philippines, er, 8y0, 
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/ net. 

Browning (Mrs.), Birthday Book, compiled by J. P., 2/6 
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cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Clergy Directory and Parish Guide, 1904, cr. 8vo, 4/6 

Decisions of the Local Government Board, edited by 
W. A. Casson, Svo, 10/6 net. 

Goddard (E.), Dreams for Ireland, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

House Annual, 1903-4, compiled by W. A. Morgan, 5/ net, 
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Osbourne (L.), Love the Fiddler, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
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Post Office London Directory, 1904, roy. 8vo, 32/ 

Pyle (H.), The Story of King Arthur and his Knights, 
roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 

Scott (T.), Morcar, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Trask (K.), Christalan, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 








FRAGMENT FROM ‘ THE GUANCHES: 
A NARRATIVE.’ 


(Tinguaro, a chieftain of the Guanches, lies wounded and 
foredoneinacave. Further, he has wounded unknoy- 
ingly Anaylé, his lost love. But fate allows them a 
respite of full knowledge before the end, and Anaylé 

ives him such comfort from the teaching of an aged 
floor as seems strange then and, perchance, to-day, ] 
Tinguaroe. Love, alack ! 

Our ancient comfortable wisdom fails : 

We toss. we drift, our anchor runneth slack ! 

Braving this deep what wind shall fill our sails? 

Be thou the God once more, and hearten me ! 

Anaylé. Thus Aben Rama taught : Infinity 

Lies ye pe Bie ue. How imagine bars 

To life which sees, yet not to unseeing stars ? 

How bear to think the unconquered beauteous soul 

Climbs from the worm to contemplate life’s whele, 

Then, crowned with blossoms. falls to nought at 

last, 

A shattered mirror breaking all it glassed ? 

How, quitting hope, watch obscene death deride, 

Crumbling to earth all good ye deified ? 

Or how, when ribald Fate upbraids the just, 

And fills our loveliest lips with draff and dust, 

When good men set white sails to sink betimes, 

And bad men build a oe a of their crimes, 

When saviours die unholpen, and the brave 

Stabbed with the thankless laugh of them they 


save,— 
How. then. while in thee Justice burns. content 
Thy mind with life’s unfinished argument, 
Deem souls but stars that perish in the sky, _ 
Sparks from the forge of heaven flung out to die. 
No force arrested flaming into light, 
Still potent when it passes out of sight,— 
Holding our best a dream imagined 
Of fools who toss upon a fever bed, 
No cresset flame to lead and beacon thee. 
But glooming waves on dark immensity ? 
Nay, O Tinguaro ; sun and stars and earth 
Win from the living soul alone their worth : 
These are life’s tenement : as the life expands 
More room, grace, colour, grandeur, it commands : 
Beauty is infinite ; our soul but sips ; 
And thirsts the more. Shall life to thy eager lips 
Uplift the goblet but to dash it thence? 
Shall our ears ever strain in impotence 
To seize yon far-off music faintly borne 
From saffron porches of the expected morn ? 
O Love, this flesh thy soul builds up and binds 
Opens to thee some views. but others blinds.— 
Seeing by shadows and the broken light ; 
Sentient in one sole key of touch aud sight. 
But things our sense holds solid are as air 
To that strange influence lurking every where. 
Kindled in lightning : yea, my master taught 
Forces there be that deem our solids nought,— 
Seen things as highways, and the unseen bars ; 
And as night veiling earth unveils the stars, _ 
So death, in crumbling these our eyes. may build 
New eyes whose light, a force like that, shall yield 
Vision of worlds unknown,—its solids,—those 
Which in its path, like shadows, interpose : , 
Worlds fraught with lovely shapes, and moving airs, 





Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, based 
on Gesenius, translated by E. Robinson, 4to, sewed, 2/6 


And seas that foam about us unawares: 
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Yea, verily, now within thee and around, 
Sentient to other touch and sight and sound. 
For to all lights thy limbs are not opaque, 
Nor till man sleeps, perchance, shall man awake : 
But as an organ player plies the stops, 
And on one room of sound the shutter drops, 
But others open, and the immortal song 
Through other rills and cloisters rolls along, 
Awakes new echoes, beats at other walls,— 
New heights it climbs, o’er other chasms it falls,— 
§o when the key of sense shall suffer change, 
Fresh lights, fresh sounds, fresh vistas, loom in 
range, 

nd Love and Loveliness endure alone, 
footed *peath Time, and not by Death undone ; 
Building in many spheres the ordered cell, 
Then social order, breaking ever its shell, 
New robed as each worn garment disentwines ; 
Winning the more the more its power outshines. 
Take heart then, hero! Cling through all life’s 

stress 

Fast to the clue of Love and Loveliness ; 
The labyrinth is dark, and closed in night, 
This hath the promise of the Eternal light. 

Tinguaro. These things, O love, Anaylé, shall we 


see, 
We twain who hand in hand must sorrowing tread 
The porch of Death? 
Anayleé. So Aben Rama said. 
For lo this flower that flames so radiantly 
Out of the rock, a queen within her bower, 
A sun in little ! 
Tinguaro. It is Acoron’s flower. 
Anaylé. So grew the soul of man, my master 
taught. 
A life core lit : so small it seemeth nought ; 
Yet grant it but a crevice, and therein 
Some rotting leaves, thy world of wrong and sin,— 
Its minute life is troubled: it shall throw 
Downward a root to break the rock below, 
Upward a stem that feels toward the sun: 
O marvel of life, thy story hath begun : 
The blind life climbs to seeing, and now reveals 
A power within its powers, the flesh that feels ; 
This climbs again, and still its powers unroll, 
Germ within germ, at last the reasoning soul. 
And here, Tinguaro, shall the wonder stay ? 
Shall the plant falter till it find the day ? 
Myriads may fall and die, but still this core 
Quick in the womb of things grows evermore,— 
Feeding on death, light, darkness, and distress,— 
To subtler Beauty, Power, and Consciousness. 
For, beneath Reason, in thy spirit move 
Conscience of Right, and love of Beauty and Love : 
Source of that miracle of the Man divine, 
Of heroes who for Right their lives resign,— 
Last offspring of the elemental strife,— 
Last, loveliest ! quickened as the primal life 
Moved in the lifeless rock ; and no more we 
May know its issue in Eternity 
Than the dead soil may comprehend the germ. 
Tinguaro. As those who search faint stars, with 
sense infirm. 
Dimly 1 see! 
Anaylé. Ab, not infirm to die, 
And give all loves of life and self the lie : 
Thou whom no treasonous coil seduced to swerve, 
No anguish broke or sapped the will to serve 
The end that seemed most noble, fair, and right,— 
That star which shone within, a burning light, | 
That yo nya d strange to thee as life to sod, 
Thee, the beloved of the Ultimate God ! 
For, as the prophet said, whom Christians shame. 
Making a mock and byword of his name: 
“ Wheat brings not forth except it falls and dies; 
Heaven is a kingdom that within thee lies.” 
Conquers the scoundrel foe, thy struggle fails, 
And yet through all the Ultimate God prevails. 
NEWMAN Howarp. 








MISS OTTE. 


A REMARKABLE career came to a close on 
Sunday evening, December 20th, in the death 
of Miss Elise C. Otté, at Richmond, where 
she had long been living in great seclusion. 
Although wholly unknown to the present 
generation, Miss Otté had at one time taken an 
active part in scientific and literary society. 
She was a Dane by birth, having been born in 
Copenhagen about the year 1822. Her mother, 
a widow, married Benjamin Thorpe, the well- 
known philologist, while he was studying Anglo- 
Saxon under Rask in Denmark, and when the 
Thorpes came to England they brought the little 
orphan with them. From her stepfather Elise 
Otté received an extraordinary education. Find- 
ing her linguistic capacities unusual, he culti- 
vated them to the height of their power, not 
merely instructing her in all the modern lan- 





guages known to him, but also quite early 
grounding her in as much as was then under- 
stood in England of Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic. 
At a very tenderage the child was able to help 
Thorpe in his grammatical work, andin particular 
with his translations. Benjamin Thorpe, how- 
ever, was a pedant of the narrowest description, 
and a captious taskmaster. His demands upon 
his young stepdaughter’s time and labour 
became more than her patience could endure. 
Without informing her parents, the girl con- 
trived to secure employment in America, and 
went out about 1840 to teach ina Boston family. 
Her stay in the United States coincided with 
the Transcendental Movement, and she became 
acquainted with Margaret Fuller, whose intel- 
lectual pretensions she distrusted, and with 
George Ripley, with whose German proclivities 
she had much more sympathy. Miss Otté was 
invited to join the Brook Farm experiment, but 
declined to do so, as her mind was now turning 
from grammatical to scientific curiosity. She 
made many friends at Harvard University, 
and attended lectures in geology, physiology, 
and anatomy. After residing for some time 
at New Bedford, circumstances obliged her to 
return to Europe, and after travelling for several 
months she settled at Frankfort, in the family of 
one of the scientific professors there, whom she 
helped in the translation of English monographs 
into German. She then returned to London, in- 
tending to devote herself to literary work, and 
she resumed her life with her stepfather. Her 
gifts were again of material service to him; 
she aided him in completing and preparing for 
the press his translations from German and 
Scandinavian folk-tales, and his version, from the 
Icelandic, of the poetical Edda of Szmund, a 
version which was not completed until 1856. 
But, once more, the bondage of life in Ben- 
jamin Thorpe’s library proved intolerable, and 
Miss Otté, about 1849, joined George Edward 
Day and his wife when the former was appointed 
Chandos Professor of Anatomy at St. Andrews. 
Their household in this university city was her 
home for many years, and she worked at 
scientific translations for the members of the 
faculty there, particularly for her special 
friends Edward Forbes, John Goodsir, and 
Day. When Forbes was dead, and Day and 
Goodsir had broken down in health, the 
St. Andrews colony was dispersed. The Days 
withdrew in 1863 to Torquay, taking Miss 
Otté with them, and she nursed the eminent 
physician until a long and most painful illness 
terminated in his death in 1872. From the 
results of her arduous devotion Miss Otté 
never recovered ; for the remainder of her life 
she suffered from an agonizing form of spinal 
neuralgia caused by the long strain of 
nursing. Left alone in the world, Miss 
Otté now returned to London, and for a few 
years carried on an active literary career. 
She wrote largely for scientific periodicals, 
where her remarkable knowledge of lan- 
guages was serviceable. She published, in 
1874, a ‘History of Scandinavia,’ which is her 
most durable work ; she compiled grammars of 
Danish and of Swedish, and issued translations 
of standard books by De Quatrefages, R. Pauli, 
and others. After a few years, however, the 
recurrence of her malady closed all the avenues 
of activity to her, and for nearly a quarter of a 
century she had lived in complete retirement. 
The mere enumeration of Miss Otté’s publica- 
tions gives no idea of the extraordinary wealth 
of her intellect, or of the prodigious equipment 
of her memory. She was unquestionably one of 
the most learned women of her time, especially 
in the departments of philology and physical 
science. Unfortunately, she never acquired any 
real ease in literary expression, and it was 
always somewhat painful to her to impart her 
knowledge in writing. Her conversation, in her 


years of health, was, on the contrary, copious | 





never failed her. As a rare example of the 
type of women who, like the Maria Schurmans 
and Catherine Cockburns of the seventeenth 
century, have lived wholly in the pursuit of 


‘knowledge, Miss Otté deserves a niche in the 


intellectual record of the nineteenth century. 
Epmunp GossE. 








THE BOOK SALES OF 1903. 


I. 

Ir will be remembered that the season ending 
with the last days of July witnessed a further 
advance in the price of certain classes of books 
which had for some time appealed to the col- 
lector with irresistible force. The season here- 
after to be quoted as that of 1903-4 has, so far, 
only run about a quarter of its course, but 
there are already indications of the radical 
change that is apparently about to take place 
in the bookman’s fancy. This chopping and 
changing of fashion in its relation to books is 
often a serious matter to those who are in any 
way interested in them, since ‘‘ vested interests,” 
so to speak, are treated without courtesy in the 
face of some decree diametrically opposite toone 
made, say, a season or two before. Many books 
are, of course, beyond control of this or any 
other kind ; they have an inherent importance 
and stability that nothing can undermine. The 
majority, however, are not so fortunately placed, 
and their ups and downs in the market are 
frequently watched with considerable perturba- 
tion. Original editions of recognized English 
classics, works of the early printers, and others 
that will readily occur to the mind, have long 
since established their position, and all the 
recent sales by auction prove conclusively that 
more money than ever is being spent upon 
them, and less and less return—if we take 
quantity as the basis—is being obtained for the 
sacrifice. The demand for books of this cha- 
racter was noticed considerably more than a 
century ago, and it has been increasing ever 
since in a kind of arithmetical progression till it 
occupies in our time an extremely firm founda- 
tion. Other classes of books have, on the 
contrary, fared very badly, in the sense that 
they have proved themselves almost as unstable 
as the wind. The measure of their lives, esti- 
mated from the standpoint of a widespread 
demand, is no greater than some five years at 
the very utmost, and frequently considerably 
less. A certain class of books will be favoured 
on some ground, or perhaps upon none at all, 
and a demand gradually grows up, to reach its 
highest development in about three years, by 
whichtime prices will have increased enormously 
—out of all reason, as disgusted connoisseurs are 
apt to complain. The first symptoms of a de- 
cline in marketable value always manifest them- 
selves with respect to copies that are not in the 
best condition. These give way, and are even- 
tually followed by others somewhat better, but 
yet not very superior, till in about two years’ 
time nothing remains but a very small per- 
centage of immaculate or otherwise exceptional 
examples which a few people have got and will 
not part with. For all practical purposes the 
demand then exists no longer, and consequently 
some other class of book takes the place of the 
discarded one, and the evolutionary process is 
repeated, The surroundings look so solid and 
so much in accordance with the fitness of 
things, while they last, that no one who loves 
his books will ever believe that the time may 
come when what is thought so much of will be 
esteemed so little. Possibly it does not matter 
what other people think, but then it may, and 
does, when they are able to give practical effect 
to their thoughts. 

The ordinary book-collector of the present 
day is compelled to watch the market closely, 
and he may perhaps have observed that the 
sales which have taken place during the present 
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several classes of books lately, and indeed now, 
in great request. Volumes having coloured 
lates and Art books, popularly so called, have 
or the past two or three years been much 
sought for, and large amounts have been 
expended upon them. All that need be said 
is that books of the kind, unless they are of 
some degree of antiquity and in fine condition, 
show unmistakable symptoms of that decline 
of which I have spoken. In other words, the 
**Art wave” about which we have heard so 
much is apparently passing, as it did in 1850, 
when the ‘‘Drawing-Room books” and many 
kindred works of high artistic excellence lay 
dead or dying. These enjoyed so great a vogue 
in their day that their ruin seems, even now, a 
strange thing. 

During the past year, taken as a whole, 
works on archeology, music, the drama, 
history and biography, genealogy and heraldry, 
seem, with poetical works of a high class, to 
have had the best sale, and to these may be 
added, with a reservation, Art books and 
volumes with coloured plates. On the other 
hand, natural history, science, fiction in some 
of its ramifications, agriculture, and sporting 
books, as such, have fallen away considerably. 
Americana have become scarcer than ever and 
more valuable, and the same remark applies to 
good editions of old English books, of whatever 
kind, which time has tried and sanctified. Time 
seems, after all, to be the best critic, for it is 
noticed that many comparatively modern works 
which have been very favourably criticized and 
received the best of send- offs are sold not 
infrequently in ‘‘ parcels,” a dozen or more to 
the bundle. The number of promising volumes 
treated in this cavalier fashion during the year 
1903 has been greater than usual. 

The first important sale of the year was held 
by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson on January 15th 
and following day. A copy of Young's ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ 1797, folio, with the plates by Blake, 
coloured, realized 21). 10s., and of the original 
edition of the ‘ Rubiiy.t’ of Omar Khayyam, in 
the wrappers, 1859, 32/. This edition first 
makes its appearance in ‘ Book-Prices Current’ 
in 1892, when an equally good copy, in its 
original printed wrappers, sold for 5i. 15s., at 
that time rather a high price. On January 
17th Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley 
sold a fine copy of Orme’s ‘British Field 
Sports,’ 1807, original boards, for the record 
sum of 731. Messrs. Sotheby practically 
monopolized the rest of January, though that 
month is rarely remarkable for much. A 
copy of the Fourth Folio of Shakspeare’s 
Works, 1685, sold for 106/. (original calf, 
slightly wormed, 14! in. by 9in.). This bore 
the usual imprint, ‘* Printed for H. Herring- 
man, E. Brewster, and R. Bentley,” which 
reminds us of that copy sold by the same firm a 
few weeks ago for 215!., which, besides being 
slightly different in other respects, had a 
hitherto unknown title-page with the words 
‘*Printed for H. Herringman, and are to be 
sold by Joseph Knight and Francis Saunders,” 
It seems as though much yet remained to be 
learnt with regard to matters Shakspearean, 
and probable that an association of booksellers 
exploited the Fourth Folio as well as the 

Second. During the month Smith’s ‘Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Works of the most Eminent 
Dutch, Flemish, and French Painters,’ with the 
supplement, together nine parts, 1829-42, 
realized 38!. (original cloth) ; the original edition 
of Spenser’s ‘ Colin Clout,’ 1595, 4to, 261. 10s. 
(shaved), and of the same author’s ‘ Protha- 
lamion, 1596, 4to, 821. (good copy, morocco 
extra), this being rather more than ten times 
as much as was obtained for another good copy 
in a similar binding in 1890. The first edition 
of the first English translation of the 
* Decameron,’ two vols, in one, 1620, folio, 
realized 35/. (wormed and stained, old calf) ; 
Blagdon’s ‘Memoirs of Morland,’ 1806, oblon 
folio, with the plates coloured, an unusua 


circumstance, 56]. (original half binding, with 
label) ; Byron’s ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ 1807, 8vo, 
the poet’s own copy, with inscription on the 
title-page and a lengthy note in his hand- 
writing on the reverse, 1301. (russia); Vostre’s 
‘ Heures a lusaige de Rome,’ September 16th, 
1498, 1007. (old morocco); Smollett’s ‘ Hum- 

hry Clinker,’ first edition, 3 vols. 1771 
fob i, dated 1671 in error), 411. (original 
boards, uncut); and that very rare book of 
lace and embroidery patterns, entitled ‘Le 
Ricchezze delle bellissime et virtuosissime 
Donne,’ &c., three parts in one vol., forty-six 
leaves, small folio, 146/. (calf, with the Danish 
arms). It is worthy of note that at Sotheby’s 
on January 29th Longfellow’s ‘The Estray,’ 
first edition, Boston, 1847, sold for 33s., and 
that original editions of thirteen other works 
by the same author, all published at Boston 
and in good order, brought amounts which 
averaged less than 20s. each. Some day such 
prices will be quoted with a smile. 

The library of the late Sir Hugh Adair, 
which was sold with other properties on 
February 9th, contained nothing of much im- 
portance, though the sale as a whole was pro- 
ductive of some noticeable volumes, as, for 
instance, the ‘ Falles of Princes,’ translated by 
Lydgate, and printed by Pynson in 1527, folio, 
301. (wormed, half-calf); Chaucer’s Works, n.d., 
but printed by Bonham in 1542, folio, 341. (half- 
calf) ; Kip’s ‘ Nouveau Thé&tre,’ 4 vols., folio, 
1714-16, 261. 10s. (old calf), and Thibault’s 
‘Académie de |’Espée,’ 1628, folio, 211. 10s. 
(new morocco). Later in the month the Doves 
Press edition of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 1902, realized 
41l. 10s. (printed on vellum, the ordinary 
copies bringing 81. or 91.), and Laborde’s 
*Choix de Chansons,’ 4 vols., 1773, 4to, 65J. 
(vol. i. stained with damp). An early manuscript 
version of Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Bonduca,’ 
written about 1617, on twenty-five leaves, was 
sold by Messrs. Hodgson for 19/., and the same 
firm disposed of Ratdolt’s 1482 edition of 
Euclid for 311. (morocco); Halliwell’s large 
edition of Shakspeare, 16 vols., 1853-65, folio, 
for 641. (‘Calendar of the Stratford Records’ 
added); and the MS. of Arthur Wilson’s ‘The 
Swisser,’ a play acted at the Blackfriars in 1631, 
for 451. he library of the late Mr. J. B. 
Stansby and other properties sold by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods on February 24th 
were good, though the prices realized were not 
very high. A complete set of the ‘‘ Badminton 
Library,” 29 vols., all on large paper, brought 
351., a dreadful falling off from what once was, 
but Redford’s ‘Art Sales,’ 2 vols., 1880, still 
further improved to 19/. Mrs. Frankau’s 
‘John Raphael Smith,’ 1902, made 25l.; and 
160/. was paid for 157 volumes of the Sporting 
Magazine, from its commencement in 1792 to 
1870 (half-calf). Asan instance of what many 
will regard as an excessive price, attention may 
be called to the four volumes of ‘Tales of my 
Landlord,’ 1816, which sold for 30]. 10s. at 
Hodgson’s on February 26th. These books 
were in boards and uncut, hence the amount 
that they realized, but they comprised the 
first series only—four volumes from the set of 
sixteen. 

In March a set of the ‘Annals of Sporting 
and Fancy Gazette,’ 13 vols., 1822-28, sold for 
351. (half -calf), less than half the amount 
obtained for another and much finer series 
in May; and then we come to the very 
important miscellaneous sale held by Messrs. 
Sotheby on March 16th and five following 
days, when almost 10,000). was realized for 
some 1,400 lots in the catalogue. Books from 
modern presses, such as the Kelmscott, Doves, 
Elston, Essex House, Roycroft, and Vale, 
were numerous, and some of them brought 
good prices. The ‘Cornelii Taciti de Vita,’ 
printed at the Doves Press, 1900, one of five 
copies upon vellum, realized a hundred guineas ; 
a grangerized copy of Boydell’s ‘History of the 








tion of works by Bunyan, many original oj, 
tions, in 270 vols., all sizes, 2051. ; a presentatio, 
copy of Keats’s ‘ Poems,’ 1817, 8vo, with his 
autograph inscription, 122/.; and there Were 
other desirable volumes, which it is impossible to 
mention in detail. Several very interesting ang 
important editions of Shakspeare’s plays 
however, for some comment. A hitherto yp. 
known edition of ‘ Timon of Athens,’ altered by 
Shadwell and printed in 1712 for the use of the 
English colony in Holland, sold for 501.; ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 1619, 4to, for 165), 
the First Folio mentioned by Mr. Lee (Ixxviii. a), 
3051.; a Second Folio, defective, for 501.; 4 
second copy, in much better order, for 200),; 
and five eighteenth-century German and French 
editions of ‘Julius Cxsar’ (Berlin, 1741) 
‘Timon of Athens’ (Prague, 1778), ‘ Venus und 
Adonis’ (1783), ‘Hamlet’ (Paris, 1770), and 
‘Macbeth’ (German, 1780; French, 1790), 
for 501. 
The library of Sir Thomas Carmichael, which 
occupied Messrs. Sotheby for five days at the 
end of March, produced 9,639/. for 1,198 lots, 
and was from every point of view a most 
important sale. A Norman MS. of the Biblia 
Sacra Latina, late thirteenth century, on 
vellum, with seventy-eight large miniatures and 
fifty-nine ornamental initials, sold for 610), 
The following prices, among many others, were 
also realized : Burns’s ‘Poems,’ the Kilmarnock 
edition, 1786, 761. (title ‘‘ washed,” mended, and 
inlaid, morocco extra, 7$in. by 4}in.); a pre 
sentation copy of the first Edinburgh edition, 
first issue, with the addenda to subscribers’ 
names, 1787, 88/.; a presentation copy of the 
second Edinburgh edition, with long autograph 
inscription by Burns, 187/.; the Sunderland 
copy of the editio princeps (with a date) of 
‘La Divina Commedia’ of Dante, 1472, folio, 
2521. (old morocco); the second edition, having 
the same date, 245/. (half-bound) ; and the first 
edition with Landino’s Commentary, contain- 
ing the whole of the nineteen designs, a most 
unusual circumstance, 1,000/. This copy was said 
to have come from the Hamilton Palace and 
Lakelands Libraries, and was bought by Mr. 
Quaritch. It seems that the ‘‘ Lakelands” price 
(March, 1891) was 360/., but the book was 
somewhat differently described on that occasion, 
J. H. Stater. 

















































































































































































































































































RALEIGH’S ‘ WORDSWORTH’: A NOTE, 
Cornell University, U.S.A. 

Havinc read with keen interest your sympa- 
thetic criticism of Prof. Raleigh’s ‘ Wordsworth,’ 
may I call attention to an inadvertence on the part 
of Prof. Raleigh, which your reviewer himself 
accepts, in all good faith apparently, but which 
I believe should not pass unnoticed? An 
excerpt on Wordsworth, from Prof. Raleigh, 
with parenthetical remark by your reviewer, 
reads as follows :— 






















“There is an indissoluble self-possession, as of 
the mountains, in the poems of his prime. The 
poems written in Germany on the unknown Luc 
show this quality at its highest...... Prof, Raleig 
quotes ‘ A slumber did my spirit seal ’].” 


Now Prof. Raleigh does actually fall into the 
error of considering these eight lines one of the 
‘* Lucy poems,” as he proves clearly enough by 
supposing that the * Lucy poems” may be five 
in number. There are, however, but four of 
them, all of which mention the beloved girl by 
name. In these lines, on the contrary, her 
name is wanting. The lines in question have 
reference not to an early sorrow in Words- 
worth’s past, that grief into the history of which 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers thinks we have scarcely 
right to probe, but to an anticipated sorrow, so 
far as we know entirely unconnected with that 
other, and one whose nature is ascertained. As 
we find stated in the Athenewm of July 16th, 
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“When he [Wordsworth] was_ in pe: 
fearing, a8 Coleridge thought, that Dorothy wou d 
die, he wrote and sent to Coleridge that passionate, 
but hopeless epitaph beginning, ‘A slumber did my 
spirit seal.’ ” 


This, then, is not a ‘‘ Lucy poem,” but a sort of 
anticipatory requiem for the poet’s sister. 

Iam not sure that the more serious defects, 
if there are any, in Prof. Raleigh’s genial inter- 
pretation of Wordsworth, do not arise from his 
neglect in small detail like this—in minor 
matters, for which, nevertheless, some of the 
truest Wordsworthians have the utmost 
reverence. I am inclined to think that Prof. 
Dowden, for example, whose appreciation of 
what is highest in Wordsworth is second to 
none, owes much of his interpretative power to 
his well-known thoroughness in minute critical 
technique. A methodical progress through 
Wordsworth’s own comment on his poetry would 
have given Prof. Raleigh a kind of knowledge 
for which I fear he has too little respect, yet 
knowledge which might have rescued him from 
more than one unsafe position. Your reviewer, 
most justly, it seems to me, takes exception to 
Prof. Raleigh’s declaration that ‘‘ Of...... the 

erfecting of craftsmanship he [Wordsworth] 
had always thought lightly.” I should like to 
support your reviewer's opinion by citing the 
poet in his own defence. The following extract 
may be found in the Atheneum, September 9th, 
1893 :— 

“*T can say without vanity,’ observed Wordsworth 

to the Bishop of Lincoln, ‘that I have bestowed 
great pains on my style, full as much as any of my 
contemporaries have done on theirs. I yield to 
none in love for my art. I therefore labour at it 
with reverence, affection, and industry.’ ” 
Has Prof. Raleigh never read this? Or has he 
never read in Dorothy Wordsworth’s ‘ Journal’ 
the entries about the writing of ‘Peter Bell’? 
Surely they are a testimony that the poet did 
not *‘ think lightly ” ‘*‘ of the perfecting of crafts- 
manship.” L. Cooper. 


*,* Our correspondent assumes too hastily 
that the lines ‘‘ A slumber did my spirit seal,” 
&c., do not belong to the ‘‘ Lucy ” cycle. That 
these lines were inspired by the poet’s sister 
Dorothy was a mere guess on the part of 
Coleridge, who, when he hazarded it, had as 
yet heard nothing from Wordsworth about 
the composition of the ‘‘Lucy” poems. In 
the passage which Mr. Cooper cites from the 
Atheneum of July 16th, 1898, no endorsement 
of Coleridge’s conjecture was intended; our 
words are, ‘‘ fearing, as Coleridge thought, that 
Dorothy would die,” &. Writing from Gdt- 
tingen to Tom Poole on April 6th, 1799, 
Coleridge says :— 

“Some months ago Wordsworth transmitted me 

a most sublime epitaph. Whether it had any reality 
I cannot say. Most probably in some gloomier 
moment he had fancied the moment in which his 
sister might die.” 
He then gives the eight lines as we find them in 
the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ of 1800 and every subse- 
quent edition, save that in the seventh line he 
writes ‘‘Mov’d round” instead of ‘‘ Rolled 
round,” &c. That this inimitable poem was 
meant to form one of the ‘‘Lucy” group we 
have no doubt whatsoever. Another member 
of the group—‘‘I travelled among unknown 
men ”—was written in 1802 ; andin his instruc- 
tions to the printer of the ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ 
vol, ii., second edition, published in that year, 
Wordsworth directs that ‘‘I travelled among 
unknown men” is to follow ‘‘A slumber did 
my spirit seal.’ In the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ of 
1800, 1802, and 1805, it will be remembered, 
the latter poem makes a third along with 
“Strange fits of passion” and ‘‘She dwelt 
among the untrodden ways” —two acknowledged 
members of the same group. Later Words- 
worth withdrew the stanzas of 1802, reserving 
them until the year 1807, when they appeared 
along with his other recent verses in ‘Poems in 
Two Volumes.’ 





THE EARLIEST EDITIONS OF THE ‘DIVINA COM- 
MEDIA’ PRINTED IN ENGLAND. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 

THE first instalment of Cary’s Dante, the 
‘ Hell,’ which was published in two volumes in 
1805-6, was accompanied by the Italian text, 
this being the earliest edition of the ‘ Inferno’ 
in the original printed in England. Previous 
to this, the only considerable portion of the 
‘Commedia ’ printed in this country had been 
the first three cantos of the ‘Inferno,’ which 
were printed, with a translation in terza rima, 
by William Hayley in 1782, in the notes to the 
third Epistle, in his ‘Essay on Epic Poetry.’ 
An edition of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ with the 
imprint ‘‘ Londra” had appeared in 1778, but 
this was actually printed not in London, but at 
Leghorn. 

When Cary published his complete translation 
in 1814, he excused himself from reprinting the 
Italian text on the ground that since the publi- 
cation of the first edition of his ‘Hell,’ “two 
impressions of the whole of the ‘Divina 
Commedia’ in Italian had made their appear- 
ance in this country.” Both these editions were 
issued in 1808: the one, in three volumes, 16mo 
(dedicated to the Ladies Elizabeth and Emily 
Percy, daughters of the second Duke of 
Northumberland), which contains the text 
only, without notes, was printed by P. da 
Ponte, under the editorship of G. B. Boschini ; 
the other, in three volumes, 12mo (dedicated 
respectively to the Countess of Lonsdale, the 
Countess of Dartmouth, and Mrs. Pilkington), 
was printed and edited, with Italian notes of 
various commentators, by Romualdo Zotti. In 
the following year a fourth volume was added 
to Zotti’s edition, consisting of the ‘ Canzoni e 
Sonetti di Dante Alighieri.’ This was the first 
collection of Dante’s lyrical poems printed and 
published in England. A few of the poems 
had been previously printed by T. J. Mathias 
(the editor of Gray) in his six volumes of 
‘Componimenti Lirici,’ published in 1802 and 
1808. Zotti included ninety-one poems, many 
of which are certainly not by Dante, while 
several of Dante’s genuine poems, on the other 
hand, were omitted from the collection. 

In 1819 two more editions of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia’ were published in London : one, in 
three volumes, 16mo (unknown to Colomb de 
Batines), was printed by Schulze & Dean, 
under the editorship of 8. E. Petronj, and 
published by James Bain ; the other, in three 
volumes, 24mo (which is mentioned by De 
Batines, but of which, strangely enough, there 
is no copy either in the British Museum or in 
the Cornell University collection—its existence 
is undoubted, as I have a copy in my own collec- 
tion), is a second and cheaper issue, with the 
notes recast, of Zotti’s edition of 1808. 

In 1822-3 was published the diminutive 
edition of the ‘Divina Commedia,’ in two 
volumes, 32mo (dated respectively 1823 and 
1822), which forms part of Pickering’s well- 
known series of ‘‘ Diamond Classics,” This 
is the first complete edition of the ‘Commedia’ 
issued in England in which no foreigner’s name 
appears. The printing was executed by Corrall 
(not by Whittingham, as stated in the ‘Dictionary 
of National Biography’), but it is not improbable 
that Ugo Foscolo (the first volume of whose 
edition of the ‘Commedia’ was published by 
Pickering in 1825) may have been concerned 
in the editing of the text. 

In 1824 a French translation of the ‘Inferno’ 
(dedicated to the Princess Augusta), by J. C. 
Tarver, accompanied by the Italian text, was 
printed at Windsor, of which a second impres- 
sion, with a reconstructed title-page, was issued 
in 1826. 

In 1827 appeared the first English-printed 
edition of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ complete in 
one volume. The text, beautifully printed by 


the Whittinghams at their Chiswick Press, 
This edition 


was edited by Pietro Cicchetti. 


(unknown to Colomb de Batines), which is 
in 12mo, and consists of 610 pages, claims to 
be the first single-volume edition of the ‘Com- 
media’ in this small format—a claim which 
shows that the editor cannot have had a very 
extensive acquaintance with the bibliography of 
his subject. 

The next English edition, which was printed 
at Edinburgh for A. & C. Black in 1839, in a 
single volume in 24mo, is not registered in the 
British Museum Catalogue, nor is it mentioned 
by Colomb de Batines. There is a copy of it in 
the Cornell University collection, in the Cata- 
logue of which it is stated to be edited by 
G. Rampini. De Batines records an edition 
(not in the British Museum nor in the Cornell 
collection), published at Edinburgh in 1840 by 
Andrew Moffart (sic), which is described as 
forming vol. iv. of ‘*‘ Rampini’s Edition of Italian 
Classics, for the Use of Schools.” This is perhaps 
a reissue or new edition of the previous edition 
of 1839. 

In 1842-3 was published in London by Pietro- 
Rolandi, in four volumes, 8vo, Ugo Foscolo’s- 
edition of the ‘Commedia,’ containing the Italian 
text and various illustrative matter, the first 
instalment of which had been published by 
Pickering during Foscolo’s lifetime in 1825. 

In 1849 the well-known translation of the 
‘Inferno’ by John A. Carlyle, accompanied by 
the Italian text, was published by Chapman & 
Hall; and from this date onwards English 
editions of the ‘Commedia,’ or of one or other 
of the Cantiche, for the most part accompanied 
by translations, have followed each other fast, 
the grand total at present amounting to twenty- 
five, exclusive of reprints or reimpressions. 
Two editions of the text were published in 1900 
(one in London, the other at Oxford) in com- 
memoration of the six-hundredth anniversary 
of the assumed date of Dante’s vision. The 
latest of all is the beautiful edition of the 
‘Inferno’ printed in 1902 at the Ashendene 
Press, Pacer ToynBeEE. 








MS. C€.0.0.C, 270. 
Fulbourne, Cambridge. 

Since my publication, through the Cam- 
bridge University Press, of MS. C.C.C.C. 270, 
under the title of ‘ The Missal of St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, Canterbury,’I have pursued my examina- 
tion of that document, with results so striking 
and, in the opinion of our foremost Cambridge 
scholars, so important as to encourage the hope 
that the Editor of the Athencewm will allow me 
to give publicity to them through his pages. 

In the introduction to my Canterbury Missal 
I explained my reasons for believing that the 
more ancient of its items had been derived, 
either immediately or by a very short and pure- 
descent, from one of the Mass-books sent to 
England by Gregory the Great, and gave it to 
be understood that I conceived St. Gregory’s 
own Temporale to have represented an unbroken 
circulus anni, and not to have been intermingled 
with the Sanctorale. I also ventured to assert 
that the pages of the immediate exemplar of 
those more ancient items, in common with those 
of its ultimate archetype, had been so ruled 
as to have the average textual capacity of 370 
letters each. My conviction on these subjects 
is now what it was seven years ago; but with 
the slight modification that two persistent 
though unobtrusive sources of numerical error, 
too technical for explanation in a_ brief 
summary like the present, conspire to raise 
the average for the Temporale to nearly 
373, and to lower that for the Sanctorale to 
about 369. 

Some time after the Canterbury Missal was 
in print it occurred to me that, provided I was 
right in assuming these to have been St. Gre- 
gory’s two paginal averages, they might be 
turned to account as trustworthy criteria for 
testing the soundness of my theory concerning 





the relation of MS. C.C.C.C. 270 to the mis- 
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salia sua which Gregory the Great is known to 
have sent to England by St. Augustine, and 
some of which must assuredly have been long 

reserved in St. Augustine’s own abbey at 

anterbury ; and also that they might serve as 
¢<lues for ascertaining how those missalia sua 
had been compiled. The outcome of many 
months of patient labour has amply justified 
my most sanguine expectations. 

Making allowance for the nomina sacra, and 
the four or five other words usually abbre- 
viated in the age of Gregory, and assuming 
minor rubrics to have been uniformly con- 
tracted to about half their proper length, I have 
counted from MS. C.C.C.C. 270 every letter of 
every mass and office which either certainly 
or presumably represents an anniversary pub- 
licly observed by the Roman Church at the 
close of the sixth century ; and I find that, 
with the exception of a single lacuna of some 
nine lines, to be noticed presently, the total 
subdivides itself into a series of stichometrically 
similar factors, each comprising an _ integral 
mumber of misse, or of misse and offices. 
I find, moreover, that the numerical value in 
terms of letters of each of the factors that goes 
to the making of the Temporale i; a multiple of 
the quadruple of, as nearly as may be, 373 letters; 
while that of each of the remaining factors is, as 
nearly as may be, a multiple of 4 x 369 letters. 
The ultimate original must, indeed, have been 
executed with admirable care and concinnity ; 
for none of the contributory averages in the 
Temporale ever falls to 3723 or rises to 3731 ; or 
in 1 Sanctorale falls as low as 368, or reaches 
3693. 
To the paleographer this means that MS. 
€.C.C.C. 270 puts us in close touch with a 
carefully executed document, the collation of 
which, if we assume a preliminary quire contain- 
ing a title-page and fifteen completely filled 
pages of Ordo and Canon, may be thus ex- 

ressed :—a*, b'®, IT*, II1°, IIII®, V", V1‘, 


P 
oe’, d®, VIII", X*, XI8, XII*, XIII’, XIIII', 
and representing a total of 220 pages. 


Nor is this all. The distribution of the 
underlying document thus revealed was such 
that the missa for every vigil had a page to 
itself, and, further, that the missa for every 
prominent anniversary in the year began on 
the first line of a page. Thus the misse for 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day began at the 
head of p. 27 and p. 32 respectively ; that for 
the Epiphany began on the first line of p. 38; 
the two Easter masses, in like manner, on 
pp. 100, 103; that for Ascension Day, in like 
manner, on p. 115 ; the two principal misse at 
Whitsuntide, in like manner, on pp. 120, 123; 
although none of these pages was the first of a 
fasciculus. Similarly, the Good Friday prayers 
began on the topmost line of p. 87. 

I do not think that in the whole field of 
literature the argument from design could be 
more triumphantly pressed than in a sticho- 
metrical reconstruction such as this—a recon- 
struction which, so far as I am aware, it would 
be impossible to effect from any other known 
manuscript claiming to represent St. Gregory’s 
great work. 

I said just now, however, that it implies a 
lacuna of some nine lines. The fact is that the 
ecribe of the Corpus MS. would seem to have 
omitted something which confronted him on 
p. 122 of his exemplar. But, after all, this is 
precisely as it should be; for it was on p. 122 
that he would almost certainly find a directive 
rubric about the summer ember fast and the 
plena hebdomada post Pentecosten which it 
would have been idle for him to copy, the 
observance of that fast having by conciliar 
ae been recently restricted to Whitsun week 
itself, 

The collation just given represents the Gre- 
gorian books as they were when sent to England; 
that is to say, with a prefixed Ordo and Canon, 
a developed Advent seriee, and that remarkable 
readjustment of the Whitsun week misse, of 





which Egbert of York writes so emphatically, 
and which the Corpus MS. so plainly exhibits 
to us. But when the work was asyet in its normal 
stage—at the time, that is to say, when it first 
appeared as a wolumen unius libri—it had but 
200 pages, the collation being 1°, II‘, et seqq. 
ut supra; VI, VII*, VIII‘, VIIII’, et segq. 
wt supra. 

My labour on this subject has been long and 
serious ; and this notice, brief as I have tried 
to make it, does no more than give the merest 
sketch of a general result. It cannot claim to 
be the epitome of a monograph of some hundred 
and fifty closely filled quarto pages. I shall, 
however, be only too happy to place myself at 
the service of any scholar who may do me the 
honour of asking for further information. 

As MS. C.C.C.C. 270 is not public property, 
it may be well to add that this letter is written 
with the approbation of the Master and Fellows 
of Corpus Christi College. 

Martin RULE. 








DANIEL’S ‘DELIA,’ 1592. 
New York, December 18th, 1903. 

In the Atheneum for July 25th Col. W. F. 
Prideaux describes four issues of Daniel's 
‘ Delia,’ 1592, and locates recorded copies. He 
states that the Malone copy in the Bodleian 
Library is unique, so far as the ‘Rosamond’ 
portion is concerned, being made up of what he 
designates as ‘Delia’ A (title in a border of 
printer’s ornaments) and ‘Rosamond’ A (no 
separate title, 106 stanzas, signatures H3 to M, 
in fours = eighteen leaves). 

The Bodleian copy has a mate in this country, 
and is therefore not unique, for the library of 
Mr. Robert Hoe contains a similar issue, in per- 
fect condition, and measuring 5} in. by 7% in. — 
probably the finest example known. 

The copy formerly owned by Mr. Marshall C. 
Lefferts (mentioned in the Bibliographer for 
May, 1902, and referred to by Col. Prideaux) 
is now in the library of another New York col- 
lector ; it agrees in collation with ‘ Delia’ A-+- 
‘Rosamond’ C, one of the two issues in the 
Rowfant Library. ‘Rosamond’ C has no title, 
129 stanzas, and runs from signature Bb to Gg2 
(misprinted G2), in fours — twenty-two leaves. 
Col. Prideaux possesses a copy of this issue 
also, so that three perfect copies are now on 
record. 

Mr. Hoe’s copy of Daniel’s ‘ Poeticall Essayes,’ 
1599, as well as Mr. Huth’s, mentioned by Col. 
Prideaux, contains ‘Rosamond,’ Bb1—G[g]?2, 
after ‘The Tragedie of Cleopatra,’ which 
extends from A to K, in fours, 

CaroLtyn SHIPMAN. 








GEORGE GISSING. 


On Monday last, at St. Jean de Luz, in the 
Pyrenees, Mr. Gissing succumbed, in his forty- 
seventh year, to the phthisical attacks which had 
long enfeebled him. He was never strong, and 
the overwork which his long and persistent 
struggle for recognition necessitated under- 
mined his constitution, and led him to take a 
somewhat morbid view of criticism. Sensitive, 
and hampered by domestic misfortune, he took 
little part in clubs and other means of inter- 
course in the literary world. He received 
a good education at Owens College, Manches- 
ter, and perhaps it was the scholarship which 
tinged his novels and came out clearly in his 
last books which delayed his popularity among 
the ‘‘mutable, rank-scented many.” There was, 
too, against him the insistent gloom of his masterly 
series of novels of modern middle-class life, 
especially in the suburbs, which was only re- 
lieved by the gleams of brightness in the ‘ Town 
Traveller’ (1898), which the public hardly 
appreciated from one they had fixed in their 
minds as a pessimist. ‘New Grub Street’ 
(1891), the title of which is excellently explana- 
tory, was the best of this series, oulgaaen 





with undoubted touches of autobiography, 
an unforgettable book which all casual aspirants 
to literature should read. ‘Our Friend the 
Charlatan’ (1901) touched more cultivated 
ranks of society than most of his novels with 
mordant success, hitting off some superficial 
exponents and extensions of University educa- 
tion. Careful in detail, Gissing showed the 
minute observation of Dickens, but was at 
the opposite extreme to that writer, since the 
one carried melodramatic brightness and 
the other gloom beyond the truth. Still, the 
power of the man who has lived and suffered 
is in his novels, and will keep the best of them 
alive. If he had only had more humour, he 
would have been among our greatest. 

His work on Dickens, which included ‘A 
Critical Essay’ (1898), an abbreviation of 
Forster’s ‘ Life’ (1902), and some admirable 
introductions to the ‘‘ Rochester ” edition of the 
novels, stated with abundant knowledge and 
insight the present position of criticism in 
regard to the popular favourite, that change of 
view as to pathos and sentiment which has 
dethroned Little Nell and Tennyson’s May 
Queen from their supreme position. 

The last few years of his life were happier 
than the first. He was able to travel and get 
rid of the sordid present which had been the 
obsession as well as the business of his literary 
life. In his notes of travel, ‘By the Ionian 
Sea’ (1901), he revelled in the fair humanities 
of tradition. 

His last book, ‘ The Private Papers of Henry 
Ryecroft,’ published a year ago, was originally 
entitled ‘An Author at Grass,’ and was evi- 
dently autobiographical. It showed the man 
who was at heart a recluse and a student, who 
treasured rare classics, who seemed more fitted 
for a don than a democrat. Here he wrote with 
the freedom of one released from the terrible 
struggles of London, who could philosophize at 
leisure. Here he showed wit, common sense, 
learning, and style with a spirit of resignation 
which was almost mellow. The book was de- 
servedly a great success, and should survive as 
securely as the best of his novels. He enjoyed, 
as a recent letter of his told us, the high praise 
which it won everywhere, while he regretted 
his exile from the few friends who knew him. 








SALE. 


Very high prices were realized at the sale of the 
MSS. and early printed books collected _by the late 
Rev. Walter Sneyd, of Keele Hall, Staffs, which 
were sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
on the 16th to the 19th ult. The auctioneers issued 
a special catalogue of the sale, with twenty-one 
collotypes and photogravures of the most 
important lots. The highest prices realized were 
as follows: Apocalypse, Ars Moriendi anda Treatise 
on Anatomy, executed in the Netherlands in the 
fourteenth century, with illustrations from which 
the later block-books were printed, 950/. Cantica 
Canticorum, Italian MS., with painted miniatures, 
remarkable anticipations of the design, grouping 
and colouring by Blake, Sec. XV., 300/. Vita 
di Maria Virgina, a similar MS., apparently by the 
same artist as the above, Sac. XV., 210]. Pro- 
missio Domini Nicolai Truno, MS.., fifteenth cen- 
tury, with a finely painted page by Marsilius 
Bononiensis, 997. Gregorius Magnus, Moralia in 
Jobum, MS., teuth century, with fine large illumi- 
nated Irish-Byzantine initials, 270/. Gregorii Magni 
Liber Dialogorum, numerous small miniatures of 
Saints, Popes, Bishops, &c., Sec. XV., 220. Hore 
B.V.M., MS., on vellum, Anglo-French, eighteen 
miniatures, Sxc. XV., 310. Hore B.V.M., Flemish, 
four large and many small miniatures, Sec. XV., 
2807. , a B.V.M., French MS., on vellum, 
Sec. XV., forty-one large and small miniatures, 
2801. Hore B.V.M., Flemish MS., on vellum, 
See. XV., twenty-five large and small miniatures, 
bound by Louis Bioc, 190/. Hore B.V.M., bee | 
fine French MS., with fourteen large and many small 
miniatures, with a rare printed French Abecedarian 
bound in the volume, See. XV., 1457, An extraordinary 
volume containing 267 miniatures, some in washed 
colours, some illuminated, illustrating certain attri- 
butes of the Deity, the Song of Solomon, Sayings of 
the Fathers, &c., Latino-Flemish with English 
influence, Sec, XIII,-XIV,, 2,500/. Canon Misge, 
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«e., MS., Sec. IX.-X., with a remarkable full-page 
miniature of the Crucifixion and spiral initials, Irish- 
Byzantine, 4301. Officia cum Calendario, Italian MS., 
on vellum, Renaissance period, richly illuminated, 
310i, Officia, another Italian illuminated MS., by 
Antonio Sinibaldi, dated 1485, 6107. Another splen- 
didly illuminated Italian Officia, with specially 
painted figures of saints, Sec. XYV., 5102. Fragments 
ofa Psalter of the tenth or eleventh century, with 
fourteen paintings of the period of English or Irish 
jnfluence, 5107. Psalterium Davidis, English M&., 
thirteenth century, with splendid large initial 
miniatures, 2007. A fine English Psalter on vellum, 
Sec. XIIL, with eleven oval miniatures of an_un- 
common character, 6157, The total of the four days’ 
sale, 866 lots, reached 13,5531. 13s. 








iterary Gossip. 

Messrs. ConsTasLE will publish ‘ Will 
Warburton,’ by George Gissing, early in 
the new year. They will also shortly issue 
the fourth impression of ‘The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft’ by the same 
author. At the time of his death Mr. 
Gissing was employed on his new novel, 
which he had called ‘ Veranilda.’ Messrs. 
Constable had arranged to publish it, but 
at present it is uncertain whether it is com- 
plete or not. 

Miss Viotet Brooke Hunt is engaged in 
writing a book the character of which is 
best indicated by the title, ‘Captains of the 
Race.’ The work is intended to appeal not 
only to boys and girls, but also to their 
parents throughout the British Empire. It 
ra be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder 

¢ Co. 

Messrs. Lonoman will publish this month 
‘England in the Mediterranean,’ by Mr. 
Julian S. Corbett, which covers the period 
1603-1713. He says in his preface that 
the Mediterranean point of view, taken 
apart from the struggle for naval supremacy 
with the Dutch, offers some startling results 
as to reputations and judgments. 

THE same publishers have also in hand 
‘New Land,’ an account by Capt. Sverdrup 
of the voyage in the Fram ; ‘ London Edu- 
cation,’ by Mr. Sidney Webb; and ‘Old 
Hendrik’s Tales,’ by Capt. Arthur O. 
Vaughan, a volume of animal stories 
collected among the Hottentots during the 
Boer war. 

Mr. Fisner Unwin will publish in the 
spring an historical romance entitled ‘ Court 
Cards,’ by ‘‘ Austin Clare’? (Miss W. M. 
James). The period is the close of the 
sixteenth century, and the scenes are laid 
on both sides of the Border. The intrigues 
between the English and Scottish Courts 
form a plot sufficiently intricate, which the 
author likens to a game of whist, the court 
cards chiefly used therein being Queen 
Elizabeth of England, James VI. of Scot- 
land, and the celebrated Archie Armstrong, 
called the “ Knave of Hearts,” who, by a 
series of extraordinary adventures, rose 
from the condition of a wanderer and sheep- 
stealer on the Border-side to be chief jester 
and ruling favourite at the Scottish Court. 

At the annual meeting of the Biblio- 
graphical Society a silver tea and coffee 
service, subscribed for by past and present 
office-holders and members of Council, was 
ag sense to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alfred 

. Pollard, on the completion of his tenth 
year of office. 

Tue death is announced of Miss Isa Craig 
(Mrs. Knox), who attracted attention by 





winning the prize offered by the Crystal 
Palace at the time of the Burns Centenary. 
She afterwards contributed pretty frequently 
to the magazines. 


Tuer second number of the Scottish His- 
torical Review, due next week, will contain an 
article of special topical note by Mr. W. R. 
Scott, of St. Andrews University, on ‘ Fiscal 
Policy before the Union,’ connecting the 
protective system of the seventeenth century 
with the Darien scheme and the Union; Sir 
James Marwick sketches burghal institu- 
tions; Mr. J. T. T. Brown attempts to solve 
the authorship of the ‘Complaint of Scot- 
land’; Bishop Dowden chronologically 
annotates the bishops of Dunkeld; and 
the Rev. H. G. Graham describes clerical 
life in 1720. 


Miss Mary Jounston’s long - expected 
novel ‘Sir Mortimer’ will be published in 
the course of the new year. The delay in 
its appearance has been due to a serious 
illness which compelled Miss Johnston 
wholly to abstain for an extended period 
from all literary work. After she has finished 
with ‘Sir Mortimer’ she will take a long 
holiday. Messrs. Constable are Miss 
Johnston’s publishers. 


Tue National Literary Society of Ireland 
have started a movement in Dublin to erect 
a bronze bust of Clarence Mangan on a 
suitable pedestal in some public place. A 
circular will be issued in a few days, setting 
forth his claims to recognition, which we 
intend to examine soon in a review of his 

oems. In his native land and city there 
as hitherto been no public memorial of 
him. 

Art the last monthly meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution on December 17th Mr. C. J. 
Longman took the chair, and a sum of over 
1007. was voted for the relief of fifty-five 
members and widows of members, four new 
members were elected, and five fresh appli- 
cations for membership were received. As 
usual at this time of the year, the Christmas 
gifts of the Institution, supplemented by 
members of the publishing trade, were 
distributed amongst the recipients of 
relief. 

Pror. D. H. Mitier, of Vienna, will 
shortly publish through Messrs. A. Holder, 
of that city, a monograph on the famous 
code of laws enacted by Khammurabi, King 
of Babylon, about z.c. 2200, The work will 
contain a transliteration of the Babylonian 
text into Roman characters and a very 
valuable rendering in Hebrew, which will 
illustrate the ease with which the Babylonian 
original allows itself to take a northern 
Semitic dress. In a full commentary Prof. 
Miiller is going to discuss the relation of the 
Mosaic code to that of Khammurabi, and to 
compare the Babylonian document with the 
Twelve Tables. From a comparative point 
of view Prof. Miiller’s monograph will form 
the most important contribution to the 
literature of Khammurabi’s code which has 
hitherto appeared. 

Tux small but distinguished body which 
forms the Académie Goncourt has just 
awarded the Prix Goncourt for the best 
imaginative work to M. John Antoino Nau 
for his novel ‘ Force Ennemie.’ 





We hear from Brussels that M. Emile 
Verhaeren’s ‘ Visages de la Vie’ has 
obtained for its author the prize, awarded 
every five years, for the best work in 
French by a Belgian author. 

Recent Parliamentary Papers include 
Statistical Tables relating to the Colonial 
and other Possessions of the United King- 
dom, 1901 (6s. 4d.); and Statistical Abstract 
for the Colonial and other Possessions of 
the United Kingdom in each of the last 
Fifteen Years (1s. 9d.). 








SCIENCE 
Round Kangchenjunga. By Douglas W. 


Freshfield. (Arnold.) 

Mr. FREsHFIELD’s volume has appeared at 
an opportune moment, while we are on the 
point of regulating frontier matters between 
India and her immediate northern neigh- 
bour. For his researches cover a consider- 
able portion of Sikkim—a mountain state 
through which part of the British expedi- 
tionary force is advancing into Tibetan 
territory. Of course Mr. Freshfield’s object 
was mainly mountaineering, which has ever 
been his favourite pastime. Nevertheless, 
this occupation, in spite of the extrava- 
gances to which it is occasionally pushed, 
is not without its utilitarian side. The 
author remarks in his opening chapter :— 

“In India, a country with an extensive 
mountain frontier, it might be profitable to 
take a step which has been taken in all the 
European states which possess an Alpine 
frontier. France, Italy, Austria, have each 
created Alpine corps and exercise them every 
summer about and above the snow-level.” 

We concur in this view. Although in 
the past the Hindu Kush, the Karakoram, 
and the Himalayas were supposed to form 
an impenetrable barrier to invasion, Russian 
encroachment has minimized the strategic 
importance of these physical obstacles. A 
detachment of Russian infantry with guns 
occupies the Pamirs, and there is reason 
to think that in the next plan of campaign 
for the invasion of India the organization 
of various columns of advance through the 
northern passes will play a prominent part. 
Anyhow it is the bounden duty of the 
Indian Intelligence Department to make 
due provision for mountain warfare, and 
the experience and hints of an expert like 
Mr. Freshfield deserve attentive considera- 
tion. 

Although the author’s descriptions of the 
glaciersand mountains of Sikkim are graphic 
and picturesque enough, it is to his general 
and political remarks that readers will turn 
with most interest just now. We all know 
how jealously foreigners, especially the 
British, are excluded from Tibet. Opinions 
are divided as to who are really responsible 
for this policy and for the obstacles raised 
against commercial intercourse between the 
two countries. The author remarks :— 

‘‘T was informed that among the more 
influential Lamas there are rich trade mono- 
polists, who wish to keep the commerce of the 
country in their own hands. That it is the 
Government of Pekin and the priests of Lhasa 
rather than the people of Tibet who desire to 
maintain the barriers and keep Tibet a closed 
country, seems to be the belief of those most 
competent to form an opinion.” 

We doubt if the Government of Pekin have 
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any very decided views or strong influence 
in the matter. They are notoriously ‘‘ squeez- 
able” and flabby, and there has seldom 
been much difficulty in extracting from the 
imperial authorities passports, safe-con- 
ducts, and instructions to their resident ad 
libitum. The difficulty is that these man- 
dates when produced in Tibet, thousands 
of miles away, are almost useless. The 
Lamas know the enormous difficulties of the 
intervening country, and they are not blind 
to the lessons of the Japanese war and 
the suppression of the Boxer rebellion by 
the Western nations. On the whole, the 
inference is clear that the General Council 
of Lamas holds the real sway in Lhasa and 
Tibet, and that in matters of national 
interest and feeling the Chinese resident has 
mo option but to submit to the wishes of 
those among whom he is compelled to reside. 

Mr. Freshfield’s exploring party con- 
sisted of six Europeans in all, the most 

rominent members being Mr. Edmund 

arwood, who was not only an Alpine 
climber, a plane-table surveyor, and a pro- 
fessor of geology, but also a competent 

hotographer, and the Signori Vittorio and 
Frmimo Sella, who had done excellent work 
with the camera in the Caucasus and Alaska. 
This assemblage of talent has evolved a 
charming collection of views of snow-capped 
ridges, luxurient forests, valleys, and moun- 
tain panoramas, which forms an attractive 
feature of the book. 

The detailed narrative of the exploration 
of the mountainous region around Kang- 
chenjunga scarcely admits of summarized 
treatment. The incidents of the journey 
are admirably described, and Mr. Freshfield 
has a neat, easy, and cultured style, which 
enhances the intrinsic interest of a notable 

iece of exploration. In all, the journey 
fasted seven weeks, during which the party 
ascended and descended some 75,000 feet, 
or fourteen vertical miles up, and as many 
down. Between Lachen and Khunza the 
travellers were twenty-four days without 
meeting any human beings, and twenty 
days without seeing a tree. 





The Home Mechanic. By John Wright. 
«Murray.)— To all boys disposed to take 
seriously to carpentering and, later on, to turn- 
ing, this entirely serious manual may be fear- 
lessly recommended. It begins quite at the 
beginning, and extreme thoroughness is its chief 
characteristic. Its author is nothing if not 
methodical, and ‘tthe amateur ’’—as the reader 
is called throughout the book—who follows his 
precepts in their order and to the letter will 
receive such a training in joinery and wood and 
metal lathe-work as could otherwise be obtained 
only in the course of a regular workshop 
apprenticeship. We find every tool and every 
minute detail of its manipulation described in 
the fullest manner. Every operation, from the 
simplest to the most delicate, is explained, 
step by step, with a completeness, we believe, 
never attempted before. Mr. Wright is the 
strictest martinet imaginable; he allows no 
carelessness, no slovenliness, no haste on the 

art of his pupils. It must be admitted that, 
ike most martinets, he is a little pedantic 
and prejudiced on occasion. His pedantry is, 
however, of a very harmless kind, and is revealed 
principally in his insistence upon the proper use 
of terms. Thus ‘‘the amateur” is very solemnly 
warned against the word ‘ bradawl,” which he 
is told is, like the ‘‘ awl,” purely a shoemaker’s 
implement, the corresponding joiner’s tool 
being the ‘‘sprigbit.”” Mr. Wright no doubt 


knows very well that over a large portion of 
England ‘‘ pricker” is the generic name for 
all instruments of this description ; that ‘‘ brad- 
awl” is almost universally used for a joiner’s 
‘* pricker”; and that ‘‘ sprigbit” is hardly ever 
heard, and often would not be understood. His 
prejudices lead him mainly to attacks on pro- 
fessional workmen—‘‘ tradesmen ” as they are 
called in Scotland —against whose scamped 
work and dishonest practices he girds con- 
tinually: so continually as almost to amount 
to a libel on a generally deserving class of 
men. On the other hand, he places his 
ideal amateur on a scarcely attainable pin- 
nacle. He should be content with nothing 
short of perfection, and everything turned out 
by him should be better than a trained mechanic 
could make it. We believe in aiming high, but 
we also believe that skilled professional work 
must necessarily beat all but quite exceptional 
amateur productions. In one particular we are 
ready to admit Mr. Wright’s superiority to even 
the best of -artisans as a teacher : he never fails 
to give a good reason for every one of his direc- 
tions, and for good reasons even excellent crafts- 
men are scarcely noted. They do the right thing 
in the right way, but often cannot tell you why. 
Altogether ‘The Home Mechanic’ merits great 
praise for its many sterling qualities, includin 

capital workmanlike illustrations, in which al 

dimensions are carefully supplied. Its faults are 
minor ones, such as a decided tendency to wordi- 
ness, repetition, and a certain cheap cynicism, 
which seems out of place in a practical work. 





GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 


Nyasaland wnder the Foreign Office. By 
H. L. Duff. (Bell & Sons.)—British Central 
Africa has no sensational possibilities, and to 
many sanguine spirits has proved for the 
present a disappointment; one is perhaps 
the more inclined to augur a satisfactory 
future. True, the last report states that gold 
has been found at various points in the Protec- 
torate, but we think it improbable that there 
will be enough found to furnish forth a 
second Witwatersrand. Mr. Duff says nothing 
about the actual or possible mineral wealth of 
the country, but wisely bases his hopes for its 
future chiefly on agriculture and stock-raising, 
and, we are glad to see, deprecates the exporta- 
tion of labour to any great extent for the Trans- 
vaalmines. Hesees no objection tothe prelimin- 
ary and experimental ‘‘enlistment of a thousand,” 
which ‘‘cannot seriously affect Nyasaland,” 
though it seems to have been by no means a 
light matter to the unfortunate thousand them- 
selves. This is hardly a question to discuss at 
length in these columns; it is more to our 
present purpose to point out that as an ethno- 
graphic document the book fails to fulfil our 
expectations. The author is a careful and 
conscientious observer, anxious to make the 
most of his opportunities ; he seems to have 
some acquaintance with the Nyanja language, 
and has assiduously read up the Rev. Duff 
Macdonald’s‘ Africana,’and evidently kept before 
him the scheme of questions on anthropology 
and ethnology supplied in the ‘Hints to 
Travellers.’ Yet we find from time to time 
indications that he has either overlooked or 
misunderstood matters which are not so very 
recondite after all. An instance is to be found 
on p. 374, where he says :— 

“Tt is astonishing how few natives have any 
recollection of Livingstone. I have travelled in 
many neighbourhoods through which he must have 
passed within the memory of all men over fifty 
years of age, and have never been able to discover 
any one who knew anything about him. The 
natives of Zomba and the surrounding parts, when 
asked for the name of the first white man who 
visited their country, nearly always answer ‘ Maka- 
nani’ (John Buchanan).” 

The fact is that the population of Zomba and 
what is now Blantyre was completely changed 





after Livingstone’s visit. he Anyanja 


(Mang’anja), whom he found dwelling there jp 
1859, were driven out by the Yaos, and a large 
number of them found refuge in the Tyolo 
hills, about twelve miles to the south. Mrs. 
Lindsay, of the Limbi, the first European 
woman to visit Tyolo (in the early nineties), 
found that the people there remembered Living. 
stone ; one woman, in particular, related how, 
when she was a young girl, she accompanied 
her father to see ‘‘the white man passing by 
Sochi,” and take him a goat. In 1893 the 
villages about Blantyre were occupied by a 
mixed population, while the people about 
Zomba and Domasi were exclusively Yao. Now 
in 1880, we gather from Mr. Duff Macdonald, 
the Blantyre people were all Yaos with the 
exception of the liberated slaves, settled there 
under the auspices of the mission; and, on 
the other hand, it appears that during the last 
four or five years a number of villages in the 
Zomba district have been reoccupied by 
Anyanja, who have gradually come down 
from the remoter mountain fastnesses where 
they had taken refuge. Mr. Duff seems 
to have failed to take into account all these 
shiftings of population, in which the same 
Anyanja have seldom, if ever, come back to their 
original sites of 1859. 

We have already referred to the use made by 
Mr. Duff of ‘ Africana,’ a work on which he 
justly sets a very high value. Yet it is one that 
must be read with understanding. A short 
residence in the country and a very little know- 
ledge of languages should be enough to show 
that when the writer speaks of ‘‘the natives,” 
without further qualification, he means Yaos; 
and these, indeed, were the people with whom 
he had chiefly to do. Yet the book is cited— 
and that not in the present instance only—as 
applying to the people of the Protectorate in 
general, which may lead to grave oe 
sions. We are glad to find that Mr. Duff has 
formed a high estimate of the aos, whose 
sturdy independence is apt to give them a bad 
character with the baser sort of European, but 
a little surprised to find them commended for 
their intelligence, till we remember that it is 
the Atonga, and not the Anyanja, with whom he 
compares them. About the Anyanja, as such, he 
has little to say. We may point out a confu- 
sion into which he has fallen with regard to the 
‘* Ajawa,” whom he classes with ‘‘ Achewa, 
Achipeta, and other unwarlike peoples,” as 
subject to the Angoni. They are, in fact, a 
colony of slave-raiding Yaos—an outpost, as it 
were, of the Machinga on the Upper Shiré— 
established under the chief Tambala between 
Livlezi and Mvera. We should not have 
expected Mr. Duff to be misled by 
the Nyanja form of the name ‘‘ Yao”; but 
we own to being somewhat puzzled as to 
the extent of his linguistic acquirements. 
Inyago occurs so frequently, both in text and 
index, that it can hardly be a mere printer's 
error for wnyago; and, while we fully endorse 
his remark that ‘‘the only way to acquire an 
accurate and serviceable knowledge of any 
native tongue is to go out into the bush, and 
mix with the villagers there,” and “ what a 
man learns...... from his own servants is most 
often a spurious and useless lingo,” we cannot 
help wondering where he met the natives who 
said “njoka wokulu,” ‘‘madzi wokulu,” 
or a Wa-Yao, an Anyanja, &c. Neither can 
we endorse his dictum as to the ** unques- 
tionable inferiority” of Nyanja to Swahili. 
The latter language may possess an apparent 
advantage in the number of words and phrases 
borrowed from Arabic; but it has lost so 
many of its characteristic inflections that its 
structure can only be fully understood by com- 
parison with Yao, Nyanja, or other uncor- 
rupted Bantu tongues. Both these last-named 
possess a very copious vocabulary, and can 
express with ease almost infinite shades of 
meaning, even abstract ideas. Indeed, the 





notion of a language “* incapable of expressing 
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abstract ideas” has been more or less relegated 
to the Valley of Lost Lumber, since it has been 
recognized that it is usually a mere question 
of fresh or fossilized metaphor. 

Among the minor points which may be 
adverted to in passing is the statement that 
“the women do not ordinarily shave their 
heads at all,” whereas they do so frequently, 
especially the young girls, often in simple 
patterns, such as a single or double stripe 
running diagonally from one side of the fore- 
head to the nape of the neck; though they do 
not affect the elaborate crests and cocks- 
combs into which the young men clip their 
hair. We think Mr. Duff is inclined to 
exaggerate the absence of a sense of beauty 
among natives ; certainly he is in error when he 
says, ‘‘ Even the few specimens of wood-carving, 
pead-work, and so forth, which one sees from 
time to time, are manufactured, as a rule, for 
sale to Europeans.” Ten years ago, at any rate, 
one saw carved head-rests, sticks, and 
sheath-knives constantly in use, and the owners 
were not always willing to part with them. 
The little head combs, ornamented with bead- 
work, were far too often seen on native girls’ 
heads to allow of the supposition that they were 
primarily made for sale ; and we have seen rude 
but effective attempts at ornamentation inside a 
native hut too far off the beaten track to be 
due to European influence, if, indeed, it had been 
the sort of thing likely to have occurred to the 
European mind. In the same district—the 
West Shiré—both boys and girls were frequently 
seen with wild flowers stuck in their hair, or 
into the hole drilled through the ear. These 
things are trifling enough, yet surely incom- 
patible with such very sweeping generalizations 
as we find on p. 281. 

Another passage, on p. 161, suggests a clue 
which might with advantage have been followed 
up, though Mr. Duff makes nothing of it. After 
speaking of a superstitious dislike of the bush- 
buck (mbawala) which is prevalent, especially 
in the Lake districts, he says :— 

“T have asked natives why this is so, and have 

received the unconvincing answer that the bush- 
buck is red, and that all wild animals of that colour 
are bad.” 
This may have been one of those answers given 
to head off the inconvenient curiosity of the 
mungu, who is touching on the deeper 
mysteries of life, and would not understand if 
they were explained to him; but we find in 
‘Les Baronga,’ and more especially in 
M. Junod’s valuable monograph ‘ L’Art Divina- 
toire,’ that the knuckle-bone of a red antelope 
(called by the Baronga mangulwe) stands, in 
the science of the diviner, for “‘criminals who 
shed blood.” No doubt this is on account of 
its colour; while at the same time Mr. Duff is 
probably right in supposing that the fact of 
the bush-buck feeding in the nkalango thickets 
about the graves has something to do with the 
superstition. 

Chaps. xii. and xiii., ‘Moral Qualities of the 
Natives,’ are among the most interesting, and 
would furnish material for a discussion far 
beyond the scope of this review. Yet they are 
somewhat puzzling. We cannot help thinking 
that this is due partly to confused, if honest, 
thinking, partly to the unconscious influence of 
certain preconceived ideas. One such is that of 
innate bloodthirstiness in the Bantu African, 
and an @ priori attitude of hostility to Euro- 
peans. Another is the notion of a fundamental 
difference of constitution between the native 
and European mind. Yet the author has every 
wish to be fair to the natives, and, even 
after five years’ intercourse (during which in 
his official capacity the shady side was perforce 
brought before him more frequently than any 
other), personally likes them. His reasoning 
on the subject of their good and bad qualities 
is somewhat curious ; but we should not refer 
to it here were it not that it involves what we 
cannot help regarding as a mischievous fallacy, 








viz., the doctrine of prestige, which is stated in 
these words on p. 382 :— 

“A wholesome respect for us as beings mysteri- 
ously apart from them, infinitely wiser, and, above 
all, infinitely more powerful than they are, is the 
only key to entire dominion over such people as the 
aborigines of British Central Africa.” 

The italics are ours. See also pp. 254-5. 

The atmosphere of mystery must, of course, 
be dissipated by advancing knowledge, and we 
can imagine nothing more pernicious than 
attempts to preserve it of set purpose. No 
man who really deserves respect need go 
out of his way to impress upon the natives 
that he is a white man and their superior ; 
while no amount of admonition or argument 
can convince them of the divine right to 
rule inherent in the incapable and drunken 
tyrant who has frequently figured as a 
colonial magistrate. Not unconnected with 
this subject is the misconception evident in 
chap. ii. (see especially p. 18), where the writer 
speaks of a ‘sustained and violent resistance to 
the establishment of British ascendency’’ on 
the part (or so we gather) of the Central 
African natives as a whole. The chiefs with 
whom the administration had its difficulties in 
the early days—Zarafi, Makanjira, Mponda, 
Kawinga—were interlopers, either Yaos (recent 
invaders) or coast-men ; at any rate, men whose 
raison d’étre was the slave trade with Kilwa, 
and who were as great a nuisance to the 
people at large as to the Government. We 
cannot take our leave of Mr. Duff's book with- 
out a word of praise for the illustrations, most 
of them from his own sketches. 


Formosa under the Dutch, by the Rev. William 
Campbell (Kegan Paul), is a collection of con- 
temporary documents translated from Dutch 
originals, bearing on the history of Formosa in 
the seventeenth century, with special reference 
to the little-known but highly successful labours 
of the Dutch missionaries. The first section, 
which deals with the topography, ethnology, 
trade, and religion of the island, is made up of 
selections from Valentyn’s great work ‘ Oud en 
Nieuw Oost Indien,’ published in eight volumes 
at Dordrecht in 1724, and includes Candidius’s 
account of the native tribes and their customs, 
The second part, dealing with Dutch missions 
in Formosa in the seventeenth century, consists 
of a voluminous collection of contemporary 
letters, reports, decrees of civil and ecclesiastical 
courts, catechisms, and other documents, all in 
the highest degree valuable to the historian of 
Formosa or of early Protestant missions. The 
status of the Dutch missionaries in Formosa 
was curious and not wholly satisfactory. In 
1624 the Dutch East India Company established 
itself on the islet of Taiwang, now a part of 
the mainland of Formosa, and immediately took 
steps to introduce missionaries into the island. 
“This they did,” says Valentyn, 

“on the one hand to show their great zeal for the 
Kingdom of God, and on the other that they might lay 
a good foundation whereon to rest their hopes for 
the blessing of God on their trade in those parts.” 
As business men they also had an eye to the 
more immediate and practical results of such a 
policy. Partly from lack of funds, partly from 
the scarcity of suitable men, they were unable 
to find men acquainted with the languages to 
act as trading officials, tax collectors, and 
police. These duties, therefore, to a large 
extent devolved upon the missionaries. The 
local consistory was not independent of the 
civil council, and had to submit to its judgment 
many details of administration, even though 
they might be of trifling importance. The 
missionaries, therefore, worked under condi- 
tions of considerable difficulty :— 

“On the one hand they were continually exposed 
to the risk of being irterfered with by civil officers, 
who might have no sympathy whatever with their 
work, and, on the other, were weighted with 
secular duties to an extent which made it impos- 
sible for them to be whole-hearted and thoroughly 
effective in their missionary service.” 





How successful they were, notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, we know from the curious 
account of ‘The Conversion of 5,900 East 
Indians in the Isle of Formosa,’ a translation 
of which, from the Latin of Sibellius, was pub- 
lished in London in 1650, and reprinted by Mr. 
Campbell in 1889. For the inner history of 
the work of the missionaries, among whom the 
names of Candidius and Junius deserve to be 
held in honoured remembrance, we have here 
full documentary evidence, and, if space per- 
mitted, some curious details might be given. 
The third section, which relates the Chinese 
conquest of Formosa by Koxinga in 1662, is 
translated from the ‘ Verwaerloos de Formosa,’ 
published in Amsterdam by an anonymous 
writer in 1675, with the documentary evidence 
afforded by the Dutch archives. In the appen- 
dix are given the narratives of two travellers 
who visited Formosa after the expulsion of the 
Dutch—De Mailla in 1715 and Benyowsky in 
1771. There is a full bibliography. Mr. Camp- 
bell has brought within the reach of English 
readers for the first time a large number of 
original documents bearing on the early history 
of the island, which form a useful supplement 
to the historical chapters of Mr. Davidson’s 
‘Formosa,’ recently noticed in our columns. 


The Story of the World for the Children of 
the British Empive.—Book I. On the Shores of 
the Great Sea.—Book II. The Discovery of New 
Worlds. —Book III. The Awakening of Europe. 
By M. B. Synge. (Blackwood.)—We cannot 
praise these volumes very highly. The writer 
lacks the historical sense, while her style is 
often slipshod, and occasionally worse. The 
children of the British Empire are hardly likely 
to form accurate historical ideas when they 
read of Aristiavs that ‘* he was called the Just, 
because he was the soul of honour” ; of Horace, 
that he ‘‘ had fought for his country in years 
gone by, and was poet laureate to the 
emperor,” or of Poppsa, that ‘‘she thought 
more of keeping good her complexion by 
bathing daily in asses’ milk than of helping her 
headstrong husband in the management of his 
vast empire.” The Nile does not divide into 
two branches at Khartum ; the Promised Land 
did not stretch from the river Euphrates to 
the river of Egypt; Trasimene was not a 
great lake; it is not certain that Hannibal 
crossed the St. Bernard, whether the Great or 
Little Bernard be meant, and the identification 
of his halting-place as ‘the white stone, which 
is still standing,” is more circumstantial than 
judicious; it is misleading to say that 
‘to-day a railway runs right through one of 
the passes, and through the region of eternal 
snow,” when the St. Gotthard and the Mont 
Cenis tunnels have long been in use, and the 
Simplon tunnel is approaching completion. 
The pitfalls of the imaginative method of writing 
history are illustrated by the words put into the 
mouth of the Carthaginian fugitives from the 
battle of Himera, B.c. 480. ‘* All day long,” 
they said, ‘‘Hamilcar stood apart from the 
fight like Moses of old.” It is fair to say, how- 
ever, that the second volume is better than the 
first, and the third than the second, and from 
this it is reasonable to infer that if the author 
will avoid rhetoric, and verify her references, 
the two volumes which have yet to appear may 
be less open to criticism. 

Stanford’s Map of the Siberian Railway, the 
Great Land Route to China and Korea, is a 
welcome publication now that mails and pas- 
sengers, not to mention troops, travel by that 
route. The map has been produced by making 
a transfer of a part of Stanford’s well-known 
‘Library Map,’ and has by no means been 
brought up to date as respects ig yee arom 
detail ; but it answers admirably the purpose 
for which it is intended. 


Sixty-nine maps out of the ninety of which 
it is ultimately to consist have now been pub- 
lished of the Atlas Universel, commenced by 
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the late Vivien de Saint-Martin, and continued 
by M. Fr. Schrader (Hachette & Cie.). The 
last two additions to this atlas include sheets 
of maps of Afrique Francaise and of Asia, both 
ona scale of 1 : 5,000,000, carefully compiled and 
admirably engraved. The map of Asia is to be 
completed in ten sheets. The sheet now pub- 
lished includes Manchuria, Korea, and Japan, 
and therefore illustrates in an acceptable 
manner passing events in the East. 


Messrs. Heitz & Miindel, of Strassburg, 
have published a facsimile of Vespucci’s 
Mundus Novus, trom a folio edition in the town 
library of Frankfort-on-the-Main, with interesting 
introductory notes by Dr. E. Sarnow and D. Kurt 
Triibenbach. Another copy of this edition of 
Vespucci’s letter on his first Portuguese voyage 
is in the British Museum, but the Frankfort 
copy is interesting, as it bears on the title a 
dedication, ‘‘ Donum hermani Barchuson Impres- 
soris ac Scriptoris oppidi Rostochiani,” clearly 
pointing to Barckhusen, the learned printer, 
who was a native of Warburg, near Paderborn, 
but settled in Rostock in 1480, and died there 
about 1528. Originally the book was bound up 
with a copy of Bernhard de Breidenbach’s 
*Peregrinatio,’ “‘Emptus in Rostochio 1505 
Jovis,” which justifies Dr. Sarnow in the 
assumption that the Rostock edition was printed 
in the year named. Dr. Triibenbach has had 
access to eleven out of the thirteen editions of 
the ‘Mundus Novus.’ He agrees with other 
critics that Lorenzo Pierfrancisco de Medicis 
was in Paris when he received Vespucci’s 
letter, that Fra Giovanni Giocondo of Verona 
at once translated it into Latin, and that the 
editio princeps was printed at Paris by Jean 
Lambert in 1503. He thinks with Harrisse that 
Vespucci’s reputation need fear naught from 
any future historical revelations, but is appa- 
rently unable to throw fresh light upon Ves- 
pucci’s so-called sirst voyage, the incidents of 
which are still fairly open to doubt. 








SOCIETIES. 

_ GEOLOGICAL.—Deec. 16.—Sir Archibald Geikie,V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. E. W. Handcock, Dr. J. F. New- 
som, and Mr. E. Payne were elected Fellows; and 
Prof. Anton Koch, of budapest, and Prof. Albrecht 
Penck, of Vienna, were elected Foreign Members.— 
The following communications were read: ‘The 
Tgneous Rocks associated with the Carboniferous 
Limestone of the Bristol District” by Profs. C. L. 
Morgan and S. H. Reynolds,—and ‘ The Rhetic Beds 
of England,’ by Mr. A. Rendle Short. 





ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE,— Dec. 2.~ Miss Nina 
Layard exbibited a latten pax of late fifteenth-cen- 
tury work, recently found in excavating at Ipswich. 
It represents the Crucifixion, with the Virgin and 
St.John. In her paper on the ‘ Pax Instrument, 
which was used for bestowing the kiss of peace, she 
described the various desigus employed both in 
England and on the Continent. Many photographs 
of examples of the symbolic device known as “le 
Christ de Pitié” were exhibited, and attention was 
drawn to the variety of the treatment of this sub- 
ject. Instances were also quoted of paxes contain- 
ing relics, a pax of this description being in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Jewelled paxes of 
superb workmanship, and instruments for common 
use known as“ ferial paxes,” were described. Of 
the few remaining English paxes the majorit 
appear to be “ferial paxes” which eouaged 
the general destruction of church ornaments. 
These may be grouped under certain types: 
those with square frames, such as the paxes of New 
College, Oxford, Bury St. Edmunds, and from the 
site of St. Nicholas’s Chapel, East Grafton, Wilt- 
shire ; those with an arched Tudor frame, as at 
Ipswich, South Runcton, Norfolk, &c.; and those 
with a frame made of twisted pillars supporting an 
ogee areb, as at Avebury, Wiltshire. A connecting 
link between ‘the last two types is found in another 
Wiltshire pax, also belonging to East Grafton, which 
shows the centre of the one in the frame of the 
other. The fate of about forty Suffolk paxes, in- 
cluding those of several Ipswich churches, is found 
in the certificates of Suffolk church goods. The 
use of the pax instrument at Mass in England by 
clergy of the Church of Rome is now confined to 
special occasions, though the embrace, without the 
instrument, continues to be given at High Mass. It 





is, however, still in use in confraternities at times 
of ordinary prayer. 





SINSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Dec, 22.— 
ir William H. White, President, in the chair.—The 
‘aper read wason ‘ The Resistance of Plane Surfaces 
na Uniform Current of Air,’ by Dr. T. E. Stanton. 





HISTORICAL.— Dec. 17.—Dr. G. W. Prothero 
President, in the chair.—The following were elected 
Fellows: The Rev. D. W. Barrett and Messrs. D. H. 
Geddie, J. L. Phillips, 8. H. Poole, and F. H. Skrine. 
—The following libraries were admitted as Subscrib- 
ing Libraries : The British Museum, Durham Univer- 
sity Library, the University Libraries of Prague and 
Erliangep, and the Ministry of War, Paris.—A 
paper was read by Col. E. M. Lloyd on ‘Canniog 
and Spanish America,’ based on original contem- 
porary correspondence, which was announced for 

ublication in the 7ransactions.—A discussion fol- 
owed, in which the President and Messrs. O. 
Browning, J. H. Rose, P. Ashley, and J. F. Palmer 
took part. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.—Dec. 21.—Annual Meeting. 
—Mr. A. H. Huth, President, in the chair.—The 
Annual Report, after regretting the loss of Father 
Antrobus, Dr. Lippmann, Mr. Robert Proctor, and 
other members, promised the speedy publication of 
Mr. Steele’s illustrated monograph on ‘ Early Evglish 
Music-Prinuting,’ to be followed by a new volume of 
Transactions and a new part of the ‘Handlists of 
English Printers,’ It also stated that a monograph 
by Mr. G. J. Gray on the early Cambridge stationers 
and bookbinders was in active preparation, and that 
an experiment was to be made in publishing, at the 
joint expense of the Society and of the institutions 
concerned, lists of the early English printed books 
(1476-1640) in semi-public libraries. The balance- 
sheet showed funds in hand sufficient to pay for the 
books of the year, and a small reserve fund in 
excess of that required to meet liabilities to 
life members.—After the adoption of the Report 
and balance-sheet the President and other officers 
were reappointed, and the following gentlemen 
elected to form the Council for the ensuing year : 
G. F. Barwick, Sir Thomas Brooke, A. J. Butler, sir 
Ernest Clarke, Py Daveuport, G. K. Fortescue, 
Dr. Gasquet, W. W. Greg, Dr. Wickham Legg, G. H. 
Palmer, H. R. Tedder, and Charles Welch.—Mr. 
G. R. Redgrave read a paper entitled ‘The Privy 
Council in its Relations to Literature and Printing,’ 
in which he illustrated by examples drawn from 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. the very 
interesting nature of the entries relating to books 
and prioters in the printed calendars of the pro- 
ceedings of the Privy Council, and promised to 
bring them together for publication by the Society 
in a compact form, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 
. London Institution, 4.—‘ Ice, Dr. W. Hampson. (Juvenile 
ure ) 
= en 8.—' Prof. Sidgwick's Ethical Philosophy,’ Miss 
. Jones. 
Koyal Institution, 3.—‘ Extinct Animals,’ Lecture IV., Prof. 
Kay Lankester. (Juvenile Lecture.) 
. London Institution, 4.—' Water,’ Dr. W. Hampson. (Juvenile 


Soateall lth 





.—'A Pal ic Floor at Prah Sands, in Corn- 

wall,’ Mr. and Mrs) Clement Reid; ‘Impiementiferous 

Sections at Wolvercote, Oxfordshire,’ Mr. A Beil. 

Tuvas. London Institution, 3.—‘ Extinct Animals, Lecture YV., Prof. 

Ray Lankester. (Juvenile Lecture.) 

Geographical, 4.—‘ Adventures in Antarctic Lands and Seas,’ 
Lieut. E Shackleton. (Juvenile Lecture ) 

— London Institution, 4.—‘Steam,’ Dr. W. Hampson. (Juvenile 

are 

— Astronomical, 5. 

_ Philological, 8.—‘ Notes on some Medieval Latin and Anglo- 

Glosses,’ Mr J. H. Hessels. 

Royal Institution, 9 —‘ Extinct Animals,’ Lecture VI., Prof. 
Ray Lankester. (Juvenile Lecture.) 








Science Gossip, 


Tue Brothers Kearton have arranged to hold 
an Exhibition of Enlarged Photographs of 
Birds, Beasts, Reptiles, and Insects, at the 
Modern Gallery, Bond Street, from to day till 
January 12th inclusive. Mr. Richard Kearton 
will lecture to children each afternoon, and to 
adults in the evening. 


Tue Twenty-first Congress of Innere Medizin 
is announced to take place at Leipsic, April 
18th-21st. 


Tue volume of ‘Greenwich Observations’ 
for 1900 has recently been published, together 
with separate copies of the ‘ Astronomical 
Results’ and ‘ Magnetical and Meteorological 
Observations.’ No change appears to have been 
made in the system of reduction and printing, 
and there are no appendixes to the present 








——_= 
volume. No fewer than 4,804 stars are oy, 
tained in the annual catalogue. 

Tat useful astronomical guide, ‘The Cog, 
panion to the Observatory,’ has appeared { 
1904. Besides the usual almanac informatio, 
copious tables of phenomena, &c., due ay 
given, together with lists of double stars api 
phases of variable stars. For the ephemeridy 
cf the latter acknowledgment is made to y, 
Leewy for advance proofs sent from Paris ; ag 
to Mr. Maw for a number of observations of 
double stars. As in preceding years, Mr 
Denning has kindly revised the meteor note, 
giving the radiant points of those showen 
which may be considered to be established. 

Mr. Artour Mee, F.R.A.S., of Tremynfa, 
Llanishen, Cardiff, has issued his useful carj 
(with astronomical data and information op 
both sides) entitled ‘The Heavens at a Glance’ 
for 1904. This handy little guide is now in its 
eighth year. 

Tne Lalande Prize of the French Academy 
for last year has been awarded to Prof. Camp. 
bell, Director of the Lick Observatory, for 
his extensive work on spectral analysis, par. 
ticularly with regard to new stars and the 
solar corona on the occasion of the total eclipse 
in 1898. The Valz Prize is adjudged tp 
M. Borrelly, of Marseilles, for his cometary dis. 
coveries ; and the Pontécoulant to M. Andoyer 
for his works on celestial mechanics, particv- 
larly as applied to the lunar theory and the move. 
ments of small planets ; the germ of the work 
on the latter appeared in a thesis for his doc. 
torate, entitled ‘Sur la Théorie des Orbites 
Intermédiaires.’ 

WE have received Mr. Tebbutt’s report of 
his observatory at Windsor, N.S.W., for 1902, 
and are glad to find that the output of work 
is still considerable. Five small planets anda 
large number of double stars were observed 
during the year ; also Perrine’s comet (b, 1902), 
which ill-health prevented Mr. Tebbutt from 
seeing until the evening of November 4th, but 
he succeeded in carrying on his observations 
until February 16th, 1903. 

THE sun will be in perigee on the morning 
of the 3rd inst., when his distance from us will 
be 0983 in terms of the mean value. The 
planet Mercury will be visible in the evening 
during the first ten days of the month, 
situated in the constellation Capricornus, but 
will be at inferior conjunction with the sun on 
the 17th. Venus rises later each morning ; she 
is now in Scorpio, and, after passing very near 
Antares on the 11th, will enter Sagittarius 
towards the end of the month. Mars is becoming 
visible after sunset, moving from Capricornus 
into Aquarius ; he will be in conjunction with 
the crescent moon on the 20th. Jupiter is in 
Pisces, and sets about ten o'clock in the even- 
ing, earlier each night. Saturn is near the 
boundary of the constellations Capricornus and 
Aquarius, and, setting this week about two 
hours after sunset, will cease to be visible before 
the end of the month. 

Two of the small planets (No. 366, Vincen- 
tina, and No. 386, Siegena) will, according to 
the calculations of Herr Riem, of the Rechen- 
institut, Berlin, make a remarkably close 
approach to each other this month. On the 
Zist their actual distance will amount to only 
0 048 in terms of the earth’s mean distance from 
the sun, or about 4,500,000 miles. Their 
apparent places in the sky at the time will be 
near the star 7 Virginis. These planets were 
discovered in March, 1893, and March, 1894, 
respectively: the former by M. Charlois at 
Nice, the latter by Prof. Max Wolf at Heidel- 
berg. 

Pror. Hm.esranp publishes in No. 3916 of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten an ephemeris of 
Winnecke’s periodical comet for the forthcoming 
return, when it will be nearest the earth on 
the 13th inst., and in perihelion on the 21st. 
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Bat its apparent place in the constellation 

ittarius will be too near that of the sun to 
be favourable for perception, It was observed 
at the last return in 1898. D’Arrest’s peri- 
odical comet will also, according to M. Leveau’s 
ephemeris, make its nearest approach to the 
earth (after perihelion passage) about the middle 
of this month, but is, like Winnecke’s, very 
gufavourably placed for observation at the 
present return. 
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Notes, : ee 
shower, I Iiniature Painters, British and Foreign. By 
od. J. J. Foster. 2 vols. (Dickinsons.) 
mynfa, # Tux relation of the collector towards art is 
ul cari # an importantone. Yet a book for collectors 
on on @ is often regarded as a thing that can be 





compiled casually from the most readily 
accessible sources, without any special 
training, research, or accuracy, so long as 





























Cam itis provided with a few extracts from sale 
Y, for @ catalogues, enough illustrations to attract 
, par. the casual bookbuyer, and a liberal sprink- 
d the & ling of tittle-tattle. 
>cli pee The ideal book for collectors makes a far 
ed to ® larger demand upon its author. He must 
7 dis B cover his field thoroughly or he will be 
vee fy incomplete. He must treat his subject his- 
oa torically, yet he must make his history 
work @ brief, for history is not his chief concern, 
| dog. and at the same time readable, for collectors 
rbites § are quickly bored. He must possess tech- 
nical knowledge, and, what is more dif- 
rt of M ficult, must be able to express it in terms 
1902, @ that can be easily understood. He should 
work @ have some thought for the money value of 
inda M objects of art, though, as prices fluctuate, 
bey detailed information is apt to be useless or 
fre dangerous to the inexperienced. He must 
bu: @ Dave that intimate acquaintance with the 
‘ions @ powers of forgers and copyists that can be 
gained only by handling and comparing 
ning J thousands of objects. He must have a 
will @ good memory for all that other collectors 
The § have done and are doing. He must be 
ing § methodical, or his book will be useless to 
ith, # the very people he tries to help. Especially, 
but # however, he should possess a fine critical 
Pa taste, that can estimate fairly the artistic 
car @ Value of each thing considered, and so keep 
jug @ Dis readers in the right path. 
ing We have discussed these general questions 
nus fF at some length, because it is difficult other- 
ith § wise to appreciate the result of Mr. Foster’s 
in § labours. The field he has to cover is a wide 
*n- @ one, and he has covered it fairly completely. 
“ The section dealing with miniature painting 
= on the Continent is certainly too short and 





too generalized to be more than a sketch, 
and there is a certain lack of proportion, 
perhaps, between the small number of 









to miniaturists whose works are described at 
n- ™ any length and the hundreds mentioned in 
ee — the list at the end of the second volume. 
:e This list, by the way, includes even Tintoretto 
and Velasquez. The name of Sir William 





Boxall is the only omission we have noted. 

The historical part of the book has 
evidently given Mr. Foster some trouble, for 
where facts are almost unobtainable, as in 
the case of the miniaturists working in 
England in the reign of Henry VIII., the 
results of research—even when coupled 
with critical insight—are apt to be unsatis- 
factory. We may therefore pardon some 
confusion at this point, though the arrange- 
ment of the book does not always put diffi- 
culties in the clearest light. The signature, 
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for instance, of the miniature once ascribed 
to Lucas de Heere, in the collection of Earl 
Spenser (sic: one of a good many mis- 
prints), given on p. 116 of vol. ii., is not the 
same as that described on p. 18 of vol. i., 
and the difference would seem to indicate 
that the former note was written before all 
the facts were in Mr. Foster’s possession. 

On practical matters Mr. Foster’s experi- 
ence makes him a safe guide, and his advice 
on the keeping of miniatures should be 
attentively considered by all who possess 
them. It is unfortunate, however, that his 
knowledge of the technique of miniature 
painting should not be expressed more 
clearly. His account of enamelling leaves 
little to be desired, but his notes upon the 
processes employed by the various artists he 
discusses are far from adequate. A few 
sentences on the technical characteristics of 
each of the painters dealt with would have 
made the book an invaluable work of refer- 
ence, or a separate chapter might have been 
devoted to the subject. The sober certainty 
of Holbein, the splendid insight of Samuel 
Cooper, and the feminine grace of Cosway, 
have each their analogous means of expres- 
sion in pigment, and it is a thousand pities 
that in so important a book the oppor- 
tunity of recording once for all these salient 
features has been allowed to slip. 

In the matter of prices Mr. Foster has 
behaved with tact, restricting himself for 
the most part to the recording of those that 
have already become historical. His know- 
ledge of private collections, too, both of the 
present and the past, leaves little to be 
desired ; indeed, his information occasionally 
becomes so full as to interrupt the course of 
his history and leave his book less syste- 
matic than he evidently wished to make it. 

Mr. Foster, however, is more fortunate 
than some other writers upon miniatures in 
possessing sound critical taste. He over- 
estimates, in our opinion, one or two 
miniaturists of the nineteenth century; he 
does not seem to recognize how entirely 
the clever flatteries of Cosway (who was, 
by the way, a better oil-painter than Mr. 
Foster imagines) ruined miniature as a 
serious art, and treats Petitot to more 
praise than that clever enameller, but 
mediocre artist, deserves. He also fails to 
appreciate Sir Antonio More. The para- 
graph at the foot of p. 16, vol. i., gives 
no idea of More’s real rank among portrait 
painters, and the stippled picture opposite is 
even more unjust to his searching eye and 
unerring hand. We wish that Mr. Foster 
had used the Cooper sketch-book at South 
Kensington. Our relics of that noble 
master are too few, and the difference 
between the sketches and his elaborate 
works does not seem to us enough to 
warrant its rejection. Certain faults of 
tone will not escape the careful reader’s 
notice. The labours of some other writers 
upon miniatures might have been more 
cordially recognized, even if in some par- 
ticular cases the recognition had been 
cautious. The chapter on miniature paint- 
ing in the United States will come as a 
surprise to many English collectors, but 
with that exception we have noticed no 
features in Mr. Foster’s work that can be 
described as novel. Indeed, a good deal of 
his matter is made up of historical facts 
and anecdotes that are common property. 





Nevertheless these faults are slight in 
comparison with the merits of the book. 
Not the least of these is the splendid series 
of illustrations in photogravure which enrich 
the volumes. These form in themselves 
a gallery of miniature art which, if not 
always quite admirably arranged, is at 
least admirably chosen. The scientific col- 
lector will probably prefer the plain, 
untouched plates to those which in special 
editions of the work are coloured by hand, 
for the colouring, though most delicately 
and skilfully done, does tend to obscure the 
actual handling of the originals. Indeed, it 
is questionable whether, of all available forms 
of reproduction, photogravure is the one best 
suited to miniatures. Onsuch a small scale 
the grain of the copperplate blurs the 
minute brush-work, and though the general 
effect is undoubtedly soft and rich, the 
details do not seem to be so sharply 
rendered as they would be by the Pees 
and less outwardly attractive process of 
collotype. 

In this respect we think it unfortunate 
that Mr. Foster should have followed the 
prevalent fashion in bookmaking. He has 
produced two sumptuous and charming 
volumes, but he has not given the 
uninitiated a tithe of the assistance they 
might have got from some one who 
had the pluck to treat the subject with 
scientific accuracy, and employ a process 
by which the actual touch of each artist 
would be made visible. In some cases this 
might even need a careful enlargement ; in 
the majority of instances a process presenting 
such unattractive details as a silver print 
gives might prove sufficient. Only thus 
could the criticism of miniatures be estab- 
lished on a perfectly sound foundation. 
Where so much is well done it is rather 
unfair to ask for more, but when a subject 
which may fairly be described as of national 
interest is treated on a generous scale, it 
is impossible not to feel even slight lapses 
from absolute perfection. 

The utter degeneration of this a 
British style of painting is duly noticed. 
Technical incapacity and amateurishness are 
doubtless answerable for much of the bad 
work turned out by living miniaturists, but 
not for all of it. A considerable portion of 
the modern work is dexterous enough, and 
the cause of failure must certainly be 
ascribed to the weakness of the painter’s 
taste rather than to the weakness of his 
hand. A book like that before us might 
thus be of some use to miniature painters, 
as well as to miniature collectors, if they 
will fix their attention upon the men who 
founded the art in England, not upon those 
who were only clever imitators of an estab- 
lished fashion. They might then under- 
stand that miniature painting is an art 
which can be grand as well as graceful, and 
may even challenge the more ambitious 
c:aft of portraiture in oils and emerge 
from the conflict with undeniable success. 








FRENCH AND AMERICAN ART. 

La Peinture Romantique. Par Léon 
Rosenthal. (Paris, Fontemoing.) — In this 
volume of over three hundred pages M. Rosenthal 
has written a very full, exhaustive, and interest- 
ing account of the origin, growth, and develop- 
ment of romantic pictorial art in France from 
1815 to 1830—that is, during the Restoration. 
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He clearly has an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, writes with enthusiasm and at times even 
with something akin to passion. His work is 
not only historical and critical ; it is also, to a 
great extent, a defence of Romanticism, a pro- 
test against the contempt with which it has 
often been mentioned, and an attempt to show 
its true greatness. 

M. Rosenthal, following a strictly chrono- 
logical order, first deals with the school of Louis 
David, discusses its influence and aims, and 
describes the tyrannical sway it wielded over 
French art. He sees in Proudhon the precursor 
of Romanticism and a link between Watteau 
and Fragonard and the Romanticists ; in Ingres 
and Géricault the forerunners of the Realistic 
School, and in the birth of Romanticism a 
revolution against David and his followers. He 
then proceeds to describe the struggle between 
the cold, grey, dull, and academic art of David, 
and the freer, more natural, and essentially 
individualistic art of the Romanticists. Three 
men, according to him, led the movement : Bon- 
ington (whom he claims as a French painter, on 
account of his long residence in France and of 
his influence on French art), Delacroix, and 
Decamps, and to each of them he devotes a 
special chapter. He winds up with a survey 
of art and literature during the romantic period 
and of European painting from 1815 to 1830. 

With M. Rosenthal’s historical and critical 
facts there is no reason to quarrel. But it may 
be said that he sometimes takes an exaggerated 
view of the importance both of the romantic 
movement and of the criticism—contempt, as 
he calls it—of which it has been the object. 
When he says that Romanticism was a revolution 
against the ‘‘ Davidian ” school, one might be 
tempted to reply that it was simply an evolu- 
tion. Was the ‘‘ Davidian ” school a revolution 
against Boucher and Lancret? There is no 
doubt that art moves in cycles, and that, like 
literature, it is influenced by religious, social, 
and political circumstances. The art of Boucher 
was adapted to the frivolous Court and society 
of France in the eighteenth century, exactly 
as David's art, with its subjects derived from 
ancient history, was in keeping with the 
Napoleonic period. The paintings of David 
would have been out of place at Versailles or 
Trianon ; they were the fit and proper decora- 
tion of apartments and palaces filled with the 
stiff furniture, with bronze ornaments in the 
shape of urns, wreaths, helmets, and lictors’ 
fasces, which was then in favour. When, 
after 1815, peace and monarchy being restored 
in France, men’s thoughts were drawn away 
from the turmoil of revolutions and wars towards 
more peaceful subjects, artists and writers, 
unconsciously perhaps, felt the effect of 
the influences, political and social, then 
at play. They sought their inspiration not 
in the century immediately preceding that in 
which they lived, but in earlier and _poli- 
tically neutral times. For various well-known 
reasons, the Restoration was a period during 
which there was a tendency to eschew what 
can be described as contentious subjects. 
Painters then painted for the pleasure of 
painting. They told tales and anecdotes ; 
they did not lecture or preach sermons. 
Similarly poets rhymed for the pleasure of 
producing word-harmonies, not for the sake 
of teaching lessons. And it is true, as M. 
Rosenthal says of that period, that literature 
had very little influence over painting, or 
painting over literature. In both the Romantic 
movement was simultaneous and parallel, 
the very best proof, if proof were needed, 
that it had a common origin in the pre- 
occupations—or lack of preoccupations—of the 
men of that time. Consider the present 
literature and art of France, and it will be seen 
that in that country, at all events, social, 
religious, political, and humanitarian tendencies 
are to be discerned as well in books as in 
painting or in sculpture. 





M. Rosenthal, of course, is too shrewd an 
observer not to have noticed the fact; but he 
hardly, we think, gives it sufficient import- 
ance in his book, which is, however, a valuable 
record of the growth and progress of the 
Romantic movement in painting, and a very 
interesting chapter in the history of French 
art in the nineteenth century. As to the con- 
tempt in which Romantic painting has been held 
(contempt is rather a strong word), it is nothing 
compared to the discredit into which, at one 
time, the eighteenth-century painters and their 
oa fell, and which they have easily out- 
ived, 

Probably the difficulty of selecting examples to 
illustrate his work accounts for the absence of 
plates in M. Rosenthal’s book. It contains, on 
the other hand, useful indexes and a list of the 
chief paintings exhibited in the Salons of the 
Restoration. 


A History of American Art. By Sadakichi 
Hartmann. 2 vols. (Hutchinson.)—For a 
century and a half the American has wooed the 
arts of painting and sculpture with the same 
energy and determination that have made his 
reputation in other forms of activity ; yet the 
result is, we fear, disproportionate to his efforts. 
With one or two exceptions the names that 
deserve to be separated from the rest are those 
of men whose connexion with America is only 
partial or accidental. 

Had Mr. Hartmann frankly and fearlessly 
dismissed third-rate men with a line or two 
apiece he might have been able to make out 
a case for the artists of talent whom his 
country has produced. As it is, he has, with 
misdirected conscientiousness, endeavoured to 
treat every one fairly, with the result that the 
book as a whole is ineffective. One is compelled 
to realize the existence of a large number of 
superficial painters, and in the crowd it is hard 
to distinguish the greater men. 

The mistake is the more surprising because 
Mr. Hartmann does recognize the fact that most 
of the painting he deals with is not good, and 
attempts to analyze the cause of the defect. We 
agree with him in thinking that the cause is 
inherent to the American character. As he 
remarks :— 

“Our American nation, through the influences of 
incessant immigration, has not yet attained its final 
equilibrium...... It is extremely seldom that we find 
an American artist who is also American by nature. 
anasto Most of our young art students think it a great 
achievement to exhibit a picture or a statue in the 
Salon, not comprehending how easy it is to produce 
one good work of art, as long as they are under the 
instruction of some modern master, in continual 
contact with ambitious colleagues. Such hothouse 
inspirations have but little permanent value...... It 
is one of the characteristics of our time that men 
of talent mature quickly, and decline in power at 
a comparatively early age.” 

In these sentences lies the secret of the 
failure of ninety-nine American artists out of a 
hundred : a nervous temperament, driven for 
want of national tradition to adapt that of 
another country, its energy leading to a rapid 
technical success followed by an equally rapid 
decline. The push and smartness that so often 
enable the American to attain quickly to great 
commercial success seem to mislead him when 
he wishes to become an artist. He goes to the 
best available continental master, assimilates all 
the latest ideas about technique and subject- 
matter, and learns to express himself with cer- 
tainty and skill. Then too often he discovers 
that he has little or nothing to express. The 
very mental alertness which has taught him 
how to handle a brush readily seems to entail 
the loss of that spirit of contemplation which is 
essential to the making of all fine works of art. 
The American mind thinks quickly, but it does 
not think deeply. When the nation is old 
enough to have a tradition of its own, the 
memory of the past may guide and inspire 
American talent to some purpose. So far the 
Americans who have achieved success in art 








have achieved it by remaining away from 
Ameria and steeping themselves in nop. 
American traditions. Hitherto their continent 
has produced no painter who can be compared 
with their best writers. Their illustrators 
perhaps most nearly strike a chord that can be 
termed national. 

Mr. Hartmann’s book is thus, by the very 
nature of its subject, compelled to be a chronicle 
of small things ; but the picturesque quality of 
his style redeems it from dulness. We read, 
for instance :— 

“A peculiar phenomenon in our artis presented by 
Maria 4 Becket, who, in moods of religious ecstasy, 
with so intense an energy as to raise blisters at her 
finger-tips, paints impressionistic sketches which 
would have gained her a reputation in Europe long 
ago. Although she is of frail build, she has the 
vigorous touch of a man. Her range of subjects 
embraces all zones and atmospheric phenomena.” 

Mr. R. A. Blakelock would appear to be 
almost equally remarkable :— 

“He had a strong personality, and his peculiar 
canvases, painted with a skewer such as the butchers 
use, blackened with madness and illumined with a 
weird tearful moonlight—insufficient as they may 
be in many respects—are at least the original ex- 
pression of a soul,” ; 

Among such fiery spirits the account of Mr, 
Homer Martin reads tamely. He 
‘* was a direct descendant of the melancholy muse 
which urged Jervis McEntee to pursue inaccessible 
ideals......No one ever reflected like him with a ray 
of struggling light the solemn agitation of a human 
mind in quest of the unknown.” 

After this we are not surprised to find Mr, 
Hartmann remarking, while searching for terms 
to express the character of Mr. Dewing’s 
colour :— 

“Tam quite a connoisseur of wines, let me see if 
I can fix it...... It is, perhaps, like a cup of Im- 
perial Japanese tea at about twenty dollars a 
pound.” 

Apart from this extension of the hackneyed 
vocabulary of art criticism, there is little in the 
book which calls for praise or blame. National 
pride may explain the statement that Gilbert 
Stuart’s art was as delicate and refined as that 
of Gainsborough. The reader who does not 
know the work of Mr. C. H. Shannon might 
be led into thinking he was an American, and 
that ‘ Ten o’clock Tea ’ was not one of Whistler’s 
caprices; but on the whole Mr. Hartmann seems 
to have done his work carefully enough. 








THE BURLINGTON FINE-ARTS CLUB. 


Tue small private show now being held at 
the Club contains a few pictures of sufficient 
interest or charm to call for a brief notice. For 
once the Club’s exhibition is strong in modern 
work, including as it does such capital 
Whistlers as the Miss Alexander — which 
reveals fresh beauties every time one sees it, 
though, to tell the truth, its present position on 
a powerful red wall with inadequate lighting 
does not do it full justice—and the Nocturne in 
Blue and Green (34), also lent by Mr. Alexander, 
which is one of the few of the master’s noc- 
turnes that have indubitable inspiration. The 
sense of the slow pulsation of the waves, the 
complete illusion of the plane of the water 
passing away into the distance—both of them 
matters requiring the utmost subtlety in their 
rendering—are here given, apparently without 
any effort, in a few easy washes of a full and 
liquid brush. Mr. Freshfield’s Studio (29) is 
another well-known Whistler, perfect of its 
kind, but a kind in which Mr. Whistler was 
not, we think, so supreme. Mr. Freshfield also 
lends an early Corot, Landscape near Clermont 
Ferrand (16), which is interesting for its 
topographical drawing ; and there are several 
Corots of the more familiar type. ; 

Coming to the Old Masters, we have in No. 1, 
ascribed to Fra Angelico, a curious instance of 
that master’s continued popularity, even at a 
time when few primitives were prized, for this 
would appear to be an adaptation with consider- 
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sble licence of a work by the Frate, executed 
py some artist of the late sixteenth or seven- 
senth century. Another work ascribed to 
Fra Angelico, Three Saints (43), comes much 
nearer to the artist himself. It is no doubt 
t of an altar- piece, and must be by one of the 
tist’s immediate pupils and assistants, though 
he drawing of the hands and arms alone would 
nreclude the idea of its being by him. As far as 
the technique of the drapery goes this pupil comes 
<9 near to his master as to be almost indis- 
‘nouishable, and nothing could be finer than 
he harmony of scarlet washed with semi-trans- 
arent white, and the different shades of blue, 
hich make up the colour scheme. 

Sir E. J. Poynter contributes a charming page 
rom a Choir Book (2) by some Central Italian, 
e should guess Sienese, artist. It is unusually 
nerfect and minutely finished for an Italian 
miniature of the period. 

The Rape of Europa (39) is the end-piece of 

cassone by Matteo Balducci, a Sienese who 
‘ept to the older traditions of decorative design 
Jl well into the sixteenth century. He shows 
himself here as a feeble draughtsman, but with 

] the inventiveness and naive directness of 
narrative style which his more accomplished 
ontemporaries had lost. The Triwmph of 
ove (41), a charming ‘‘ poesy” of Love riding 
in a lion, is ascribed to Titian, but can only 
be by some later Venetian imitator such as 
Podovanino. 

No. 44, a large Madonna and Child in a 
andscape, is attributed to the “School of 
fhirlandajo, probably by Sellajo.” Though 
sellajo at times approximated to Ghirlandajo’s 
holars, we cannot see his hand in this. The 

podelling is more correct and at the same 
me more timid, and the touch everywhere less 
ank than in Sellajo’s works. 

Mr. Knowles lends a charming cassone front 
y Schiavone, in which all the qualities of that 
rtist, his careless improvisation of forms and 
is unfailing sense of colour and quality, are 
pparent. 

Another cassone front lent by Mr. Fresh- 
eld represents a betrothal, with the bride’s 
owry being brought in a cart drawn by a 
agnificently caparisoned horse. The meaning 
the incident to the right of the composition, 
here a young man is apparently being brought 
t of prison, is to us obscure. The panel, 
hich has suffered a good deal in parts, is particu- 
tly interesting as an example of the transition 
om the style of the later trecento to the fuller 
lism of the fifteenth century. It certainly 
minds one of the style of the Spinelli, and the 
eternaturally long figures and swaying move- 
ents make the attribution to Parri Spinelli 
obable. 

Among the other works of art are the two 
iginal sketches by Alfred Stevens for the 
joups on the Wellington monument. A very 
he drawing in sanguine by the same artist 
rms a rather damaging pendant to a feeble 
d sophisticated drawing, also in red chalk, by 
te-J ones, 





















‘© PHOTOGRAVURE,” 
AN expert writes :— 


‘With regard to the letter concerning ‘ Photo- 
— which appeared in your number of the 
th ult.. and Mr, Heinemann’s process, I ask leave 
say afew words. The new improved process is 
imittedly a secret, and cannot, therefore, be dis- 
sed ; but surely this should have made your corre. 
pendents more careful. They admit that they know 
thing about it,and yet they are rash enough to 
ie what it is not. A reference to the ‘Encyclo- 
dia Britannica’ will show that the expert 
@rloyed on the supplementary volumes classes 
E usual so-called Rembrandt process under photo- 
vure, and this although the superb results 
ained in the ‘Great Masters’ must then have 
Po unknown to him. Ample authority could be 
pted for the claim of the publishers concerning 
Superiority of the results obtained by the new 
°s8 a8 Compared with the ordinary photogravure, 
Puew process has a transparency and a velvety 
buess not obtainable hitherto except in mezzotints. 





Vion 





A great number of artists—engravers and etchers, as 
well as painters—have recognized this. Lately some 
pictures of a prominent R.A. were to be reproduced, 
and as he was most particular that the very best 
method of reproduction, giving the most accurate 
representation of brush-work and values, should be 
chosen, three negatives were taken of each of two 
pictures, and one of each was sent to two leading 
photogravure firms, and one of each to 
be reproduced by the new process. The three 
lots of resulting proofs were sent by the pub- 
lisher to the artist unmarked. and without 
any hesitation he selected those produced by 
the new method. If ‘improved half-tone’ can 
achieve such results, it were indeed wonderful ! 
Your correspondents, in trying to find some expla- 
nation, have probably got this idea from the very 
fine screen or net used. It is curious that they 
should ignore the fact that lately the Swan Com- 
pany—one of the leading English photogravure 
firms—have patented the use of a similar net or 
screen, and are claiming it as a very great improve- 
ment on the ordinary photogravure process, enabling 
them, so they say, to obtain that softness and trans- 
parency that is characteristic of the old m2zzotints. 
The word ‘photogravure’ is responsible for much 
excellent work, but for still more that is poor and 
indifferent, and perhaps the word ‘ photo-mezzo- 
tint’ would be most suitable for the improved 
process, the merits of which have already been 
recognized by large orders from the London School 
Board.” 

We wish to dissociate ourselves from any 
idea that Mr. Heinemann’s new series is inferior 
because it is cheap, or that it is at all com- 
parable with supplements to Christmas numbers, 
We said, and repeat, that ‘‘ the public has never 
before had the opportunity of buying such 
striking reproductions of great masterpieces at 
so modest a price.” 








SALE. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WooDs sold on 
Decemoer 22nd the following engravings. After 
Morland: Milkmaid and Cowherd, by J. R. Smith, 
28!.; The Warrener, by W. Ward, 33/.; Constancy, 
and Variety, by the same (a pair), 467. After 
Reynolds: Mrs. Hartley and Child, 37/. 








Kine-Art Gossip, 

Tse landscape exhibition of Messrs. R. W. 
Allan, A. D. Peppercorn, J. Aumonier, Leslie 
Thomson, and Mark Fisher, and Sir E. A. Water- 
low began yesterday at the Dudley Gallery, and 
will remain open till the end of the month. 

THE winter exhibition of the Royal Academy 
is open to private view to-day. 

Tue Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and 
Engravers have elected M. Gustave Bourcard, 
of Nantes, a Foreign Honorary Fellow of the 
Society. 

Mrs R. C. Wirt, whose article in the Nine- 
teenth Centwry on the Flemish pictures exhibited 
in the spring at Bruges attracted attention, will 
publish immediately with Messrs. Bell & Sons 
a handbook on the German and Flemish pic- 
tures in the National Gallery. It will be well 
illustrated, and aims at being abreast of the 
latest critical investigation, though written in a 
popular style. 

Tue Prix Lheureux for 1903 has been awarded 
to M. Pascal, member of the Institute of France. 
The prize is alternately awarded to a sculptor 
and to an architect, for ‘‘la plus belle ceuvre 
publique.” In 1900 it went to M. Dalou for 
his ‘Triomphe de la République’ in the Place 
de la Nation ; in 1901 M. Charles Girault won 
it for his Petit Palais ; and in 1902 M. Barrias 
received it for his monument to Victor Hugo. 
M. Pascal now obtains it for his fine architec- 
tural work at the Bibliothéque Nationale, 

Ir is proposed to celebrate the centenaries of 
two distinguished French artists this year, 
Isabey and Raffet. An exhibition is to be held 
of the works of both artists, and a committee 
has been formed, with M. Bouguereau as Presi- 
dent. Raffet is as yet unrepresented in the 
Louvre. There is to be a charge for admittance 
to the exhibition, and the proceeds are to go 


towards the erection of a monument to Isabey. 
An exhibition of lithographs is to be held at the 
same time. 








MUSIC 


ied a 
NEW MUSIC. 

Messrs. Novetto send us the vocal score of 
Berlioz’s sacred trilogy The Childhood of Christ, 
English version by Paul England. This, one 
of the composer’s simplest, but at the same 
time most characteristic works, was produced at 
Paris in 1854, and in the following year an 
English version, entitled ‘The Holy Family,’ 
imitated from the French by H. F. Chorley, was 
published by Messrs. Cramer ; yet, strange to 
say, there is no trace of a performance of the 
entire work (one section, ‘The Repose of the 
Holy Family,’ was given at a Philharmonic 
Concert in 1853 under the composer’s direction) 
until the late Sir Charles Hallé produced it at 
Manchester in 1880, afterwards conducting two 
performances of it at St. James’s Hall in 1881. 
It is to be hoped that this new publication with 
an excellent English version will cause the work 
to be revived.—In A Set of Six Love Lyrics, 
words by W. E. Henley, music by W. H. Beil, 
we feel that the composer is determined to avoid 
the commonplace. Harmonic effects, however 
skilful—and Mr. Bell mixes his colours with 
brains—are not in themselves sufticient ; they 
must be subordinate to the melody and design 
of the music. To speak plainly, the workman- 
ship is frequently more obvious than the 
inspiration. The songs, nevertheless, are 
interesting ; the composer has caught the spirit 
of the words, and there is much to admire in 
his settings.—Tschaikowsky contributes the 
first two items in Six Russian Songs, selected 
and translated by Rosa Newmarch. His 
second, the more important, is quiet and 
plaintive, with impassioned bursts ; the accom- 
paniment was surely originally for orchestra. 
The other songs, of delicate character, are by 
Dargomijsky and Balakirev.—Mr. S. Coleridge- 
Taylor, the composer of Six American Lyrics, 
has by practice acquired a certain fluency 
with his pen, but in these songs we do not 
always find inspiration at high-water mark. Of 
the six, the best are: No. 3, ‘Her Love,’ which, 
both as regards melody and accompaniment, has 
something of Schubert’s lightness and charm, 
the shifting harmonies well typifying the in- 
constancy of woman, the subject of the poem 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox; No. 4, ‘The Dark 
Eye has left Us,’ words by Whittier, with its 
short phrases and characteristic rhythms, is 
more or less in the style of ‘Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast’; while No. 6, Walt Whitman’s ‘ Beat, 
Beat, Drums!’ is a spirited song, which evi- 
dently, for full effect, requires orchestral accom- 
paniment.—By one listening for the first time 
to English Lyrics (Sixth Set), by C. H. H. Parry, 
their merit may not be appreciated ; the music 
is so direct in its appeal, so easy to follow, that 
one is apt to think it may have been composed 
currente calamo; but the smoothness and 
apparent spontaneity are the result of ripe 
experienceand skilful workmanship. The finest of 
the set, to our thinking, are ‘‘ And yet I love her 
till I die” and ‘*At the hour the long day ends.” 
The bright, crisp ‘‘ Love is a bauble” is clever, 
and will no doubt be the most popular. There 
is quite a touch of realism in the line, ‘‘ Hang 
him and so let him go,” and in the next song at 
the word ‘‘ weaving” : a pictorial style in which 
Purcell, with whom the composer is in some 
respects akin, frequently and happily indulged, 
—Mr. Alberto Randegger, jun., the composer of 
Sonata in E minor, Saltellato Caprice, and 
Souvenir, for violin and pianoforte, has already 
published songs which are clever and attractive, 
while in an opera produced at the last Norwich 
Festival in cantata form life and energy were 
apparent, mixed, however, with not a little that 





was extravagant. In the Sonata before us the 
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composer writes with greater restraint. Some 
of his subject-matter does not display strong 
individuality, while the workmanship at times 
has show rather than substance. On the whole, 
however, there are a freshness and spontaneity 
in the music which augur well for the future. 
There is undoubted talent, a development of 
which ought to lead to more mature, and 
therefore more lasting work. The Saltellato 
is sparkling, of the show-piece order; the 
Souvenir is based on a smooth, expressive 
melody.—Suite for Violin and Pianoforte, by 
Arthur Hinton, is an interesting work. The 
composer has put a lot of thought into his 
music, and yet it is not laboured. It opens 
with an energetic Allegro, followed by a bright 
Scherzo with an expressive middle section, 
which being in the same key as the third, 
Andante, movement, takes from the freshness 
of the latter. The Finale is bright. Early 
themes return in modified form in later 
movements, and thus connecting links are 
established.—The Valse Andalouse and the 
Serenadetta are the most characteristic sections 
of a Suite Espagnole, by Henry E. Geehl. The 
music is arranged for the pianoforte by the 
composer, and cleverly; the absence, however, 
of orchestral colour is felt in the two numbers 
named, especially in the piquant little Serenade. 
By the help of memory some performers may 
be able to imagine what is not present, while 
others, not acquainted with the score, will enjoy 
the work more when they hear it in its original 
form. Pianoforte transcriptions of orchestral 
music are therefore most useful.—Two other 
transcriptions by their respective composers 
mustbe mentioned. The one isthe bright concert 
overture Youth, by Arthur Hervey, the other 
the Oriental Rhapsody, by Percy Pitt ; and what 
we have just said regarding transcriptions 
applies also to these works, in which colour 
plays an important part. It is fortunate that 
composers, as a rule, are fond of arranging their 
orchestral pieces for pianoforte, for they know 
best what to sacrifice when all cannot be 
represented, 


From Messrs. Boosey & Co. we have received 
A Golden Treasury of Song, edited by Norman 
O'Neill. The title has a tempting sound. The 
volume includes songs by many great com- 
posers, from the days of Bach and Handel down 
to Wagner and Tschaikowsky, and they have 
been selected with a view to their general use- 
fulness for voices of average compass, also 
** for unison singing in schools and colleges.” 
They were all originally written for solo voices, 
but, as the editor justly remarks in his pre- 
face, ‘ta love of good music has often been 
created and fostered in families by the practice 
of two or more singing in unison the works of 
the great German song-writers.” The print is 
remarkably clear. Brahms is not represented, 
but the absence of his and other names is no 
doubt owing to copyright.—Baritone Songs, 
another volume, contains over fifty numbers, 
and the varied selection includes national songs, 
and others by classical and modern composers. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out the 
advantage to a singer of having so much in a 
convenient-sized volume. The words of foreign 
songs have the original text as well as the 
English versions.—Messrs. Boosey also send the 
vocal score of A Gentleman of the Road, an 
operetta in one act, written by Eleanor Far- 
jeon, music by Harry Farjeon (Op. 6). The 
librettist and composer are both young and 
both promising. Mr, Farjeon’s music is at 
times not far removed from the commonplace, 
but it is bright and ear-catching, and the piece 
plays briskly. The composer is not afraid of a 
simple phrase or a simple rhythm. The quaint, 
humorous « cappella quartet “ Heaven helps 
those who help themselves” is one of the 
cleverest numbers in the score. 


From Mr. Joseph Williams we have The 
Harp Player, 1., If., T1T., from Goethe’s ‘ Wil- 


helm Meister,’ and Three Lyrics, music by 
Florian Pascal. The mere mention of Goethe’s 
—— reminds one of the fine settings by 

hubert and Schumann. We doubt whether 
M. Pascal was wise in selecting them, for his 
talent is best displayed in music of light, 
refined character. Here it certainly reflects the 
spirit of the words, though without intensifying 
them. In the three lyrics by Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler he is far better suited: the 
melodies are flowing, the harmonies tasteful ; 
the poems are not concerned with sadness or 
poignant grief.—The words of Connaught Love 
Song, composed by Alicia Adélaide Needham, 
are translated from an Irish ballad by Dr. 
Douglas Hyde; the music is quaint and pleas- 
ing.— Gambols on the Green, old English air, set by 
Alice Chambers Bunten, has charm and fresh- 
ness.—In Two Lyrics, composed by Amy Elise 
Horrocks, the quaint anonymous words of 
the first poem, ‘ Forget-Me-Not,’ are not set to 
very interesting music; but the second, ‘An 
Idle Poet,’ words by Harrison Robertson, has a 
smooth, singable melody.—Mr. Clifton Bingham 
contributes the words of Your Thoughts, and 
Mr. Noel Johnson the music. The composer 
has written better songs; this one is fairly 
expressive, but of too conventional a type.— 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, words by R. H. U. 
Bloor, music by Gerard F. Cobb, is a spirited 
baritone song. 


Of instrumental music Mr. Williams sends 
two Christmas carols, O Sanctissima and Stille 
Nacht, heilige Nacht, arranged for violin and 
pianoforte by Hans Sitt, Op. 74. The first 
melody is better known under the name 
‘Adeste Fideles’ or ‘The Portuguese Hymn.’ 
The composer, by the way, of this favourite 
tune is not known. In William Cowan and 


James Love’s ‘The Music of the Church 
Hymnary’ it is stated that the music 
first appeared in print in ‘ An Essay 
on the Church Plain Chant’ in 1782, 
but that it is to be found in a 
manuscript volume, written by John 


Francis Wade, and preserved at Stonyhurst 
College, bearing the date 1751. Both of the 
arrangements by Sitt are of a light, popular 
character. — Bavarian Dances, by E. Elgar, 
arranged for violin and piano by William 
Henley, with their bright melodies and clever 
treatment, will prove acceptable in this con- 
venient form. Mr. Henley has also transcribed 
the composer’s piquant Menuet in a minor.— 
The importance of The Old Italian School of 
Singing: a Selection of Solfeggios, edited and 
arranged, mostly from manuscripts, by Vittorio 
Ricci, will become at once evident on reading 
the table of contents, for it will be found that 
the examples were written by the most celebrated 
Italian composers and singing masters of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and the 
first half of the nineteenth ; the list includes 
such names as Durante, Martini, Hasse, Rossini, 
and Cherubini. Two numbers by Rossini have 
his own pianoforte accompaniments ; the others, 
ably written, are apparently by the editor. 
Scarlatti is named on the title-page as one 
of the composers represented ; his name, how- 
ever, is not in the table of contents. Some 
of the numbers are marked ‘‘anonymous.”— 
Charles Kingsley’s Water Babies has been 
arranged as a cantata by M. C. Gillington and 
Florian Pascal. Some of the lyrics are by 
Kingsley himself. The music is clever and 
refined. 


Mr. Alfred Lengnick sends Reverie, Rondino, 
Carillon, Volkslied, A Lenten Meditation, and 
Fantaisie Rustique, for organ, by W. Wolsten- 
holme. The composer, who is blind, is an 


accomplished organist, and in writing music for 
his instrument he appears to great advantage. 
The first piece is evolved from comparatively 
simple material, which, by ingenious, yet not 


in 





laboured workmanship, 
interest. 


gradually grows 
The Rondino is charming ; 


the 











. —— Prec. 
theme, simplicity itself, has just that toug 
of individuality which divides it from ty 
commonplace. The Carillon cannot fail 
please. The Folk-song is quiet and eX pressive, 
while the last two numbers, in their way, will 
be found equally attractive.—The term ‘No. 
turne” immediately sets one thinking of Chopip, 
who wrote one of his finest Nocturnes in ty 
key of pv flat—the key chosen by Mr. E. ¢. 







































































































Bairstow for his Nocturne for the organ, W, As 
find here, however, nothing borrowed frf iY 
the Polish composer. The music, ably written, ine 
is most refined.—A Rondo alla Zingarese, ing ¥°™ 
two violins and piano, by J. C. Ames, is a bright, of “4 
attractive piece, though it errs somewhat in th 1901, 
direction of length.—Chanson Triste and Dayy the g¢ 
Antique, for violin and piano, by M. Gyde, ay ~— 
two easy, tasteful pieces. a 
To the ‘‘ Universal Edition” of the ActienM jn his 
gesellschaft of Vienna belong D. Scarlatti derM 
Piano Compositions; Chopin's Scherzos aif methe 
Fantaisie, Op. 49; and Tschaikowsky Album compe 
The four volumes (Nos. 750-753) of Scarlatti? monut 
sonatas, as his pieces in one movement af pp 
termed, form the largest collection that } with 
appeared, with the exception of the editicy M 
of Czerny, now out of print, which co pe 
tained no fewer than two hundred, Thay ©UTS¢ 
actual number composed by Scarlatti wu, the hy 
according to Herr Barth, the able editor 9 23rd, 
the present volumes, about five hundred. Amc 
selection even of those which have been pub a8 to 
lished is necessary ; pianists want the best, anje Munic 
here they have them. The Czerny collecting Music 
shows clearly that the clever, deft - finger (4}d.). 
Italian, like his editor, filled many a she™ Tue 
of music- paper with notes of which th Richa: 
interest was purely technical ; but when in th wrote 
vein he produced little masterpieces. Scarlatif entitle 
has been touched up by modern editors, and ig ‘Rom: 
some instances very skilfully. One likes, hor pleted 
ever, the real thing, and Herr Barth assures WH an ope 
in his preface that he has printed the origin distres 
text. In the case of different versions he bi publis 
carefully compared manuscript and _printe Véron 
copies, and selected what he deemed best. Th Gouno 
Scherzos and Fantasia in F minor of Chopin sm the Ss 
edited by the excellent pianist M. Raoul Pugu§ in the 
and the Tschaikowsky Album by M. Paul@ f,, 
Conne, professor at the Vienna Conservatorium pont 
The clear print and cheap price of the volum eight 
of this ‘‘ Universal Edition” are points whit p, ii, | 
make for popularity. ten ye 
_ Her 
Musical Gossip. 7 a 
Tue annual conference of the Incorporsi 4: ts 
Society of Musicians opened at Glasgow ont »...44) 
29th ult., the members, about four hundred «7... 
number, being welcomed by the Lord Prow@ g..., 
Sir John Ure Primrose. Dr. F. H. Cowenr compo 
an interesting paper on ‘The Mannerisms thougl 
Composers.’ He is reported to have said i 5. m, 
“most of the great masters had mannerisms of #9 father’ 
sort or another, but that the purest and greatest 
the old classical masters were almost free from 
picion in this respect.” 
Bach and Beethoven, he declared, “had = ¢ 
mannerisms.” To follow Dr. Cowen’s trailf {*.. M 
thought, it would be necessary to know thee Su. Ss 
definition he gave of the term ‘‘ mannerism. 
the frequent sequence of the chords tonic, § 
dominant, tonic, also certain wel!-known 8! 
quaver passages, are to be accounted manners 
in Handel, it seems to us that it would no 
difficult to find similar instances in Bach. an’ i 
‘ParsiraL’ was performed, and with suce Bri 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House, New Yo stand; 
on December 24th, with the following att} oo4 7 
Frau Ternina (Kundry), Herr Burgi i voy 
(Parsifal), Herr van Rooy (Amfortas), Hi ee 
Noritz (Klingsor), and M. Journet (Tit n 
Mr. Alfred Hertz conducted. As the work@ gteat 
given for the first time out of Bayreuth, with 
event was naturally one of exceptional inté m , 







Wagner did not wish ‘ Parsifal’ to be prods 
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at an ordinary theatre, and it was natural 
enough for his widow and son to oppose Mr. 
Conried. The right of the latter to perform it 
has still to be discussed in the law courts. All 
we can say for the present is that the tempta- 
tion to give the work was strong, and that it is 
satisfactory to know that every effort was made 
to present it with all possible care and 
reverence. 

A sERVICE was held in the church at Weimar, 
on December 18th, in memory of Johann Gott- 
fried Herder, who died on that day one hundred 

earsago. ‘The philosopher was not only fond 
of music, but wrote about it—in ‘ Adrastea,’ 
1901, concerning modern German opera and 
the general effect of music on character, also on 
oratorio ; in ‘ Kalligone,’ a treatise on esthetics, 
in which a section is devoted to the beautiful in 
music ; while reference is also made to the art 
in his ‘Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte 
derMenschheit.’ On December 19th Liszt’s‘ Pro- 
metheus’ was to be performed, a work which the 
composer wrote for the unveiling of the Herder 
monument in 1850. 

Dr. Extcar’s ‘Gerontius’ has been performed 
with great success at Sydney. 

Mr. J. A. Futter Marrtanp will give a 
course of three lectures on British folk-song at 
the Royal Institution on Saturdays, the 16th, 
93rd, and 30th inst., at 3 p.m. 

Amonc the Parliamentary Papers is a Return 
as to Financial Support given from State or 
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on pub 

al Municipal Funds to Dramatic, Operatic, or 
lectin’ Musical Performances in Foreign Countries 
fingered (43d.). 

a she THe death is announced of the Marquis 
ch th Richard Ivry, at the age of seventy-four. He 
| in tw wrote the libretto and music of an opera 
scarlatiil™ entitled ‘Fatma,’ and also of one entitled 
and iff ‘Roméo et Juliette.’ The latter was just com- 
8, hor pleted when he learnt that Gounod was writing 
ures Wi an opera on that subject. The Marquis, greatly 
origin distressed, had the score engraved, and it was 
he bul published, under the title ‘Les Amants de 
print Vérone,’ a few days before the premiére of 
t. Th Gounod’s opera. It was even performed at 





the Salle Ventadour, October 12th, 1878, and 
in the following year at the Gaité. 

Evckne Caron, baritone vocalist, who 
recently died at Courbevoie at the age of sixty- 
eight, was for many years connected with the 
Paris Opéra. He retired from public life about 
ten years ago. 

Herr SIEGFRIED WAGNER, whose third opera 
is to be produced at Hamburg early this year, 
is, according to Le Ménestrel of December 27th, 













por’ st work on a fourth opera. That paper also 
aredi remarks that neither ‘Der Birenhauter’ nor 
‘Herzog Wildfang’ was performed at any 





German theatre during the season 1902-3. The 















































a composer possibly consoles himself with the 
‘d 4 thought that his day of success may come; 
. for many years Germany paid no heed to his 
of 0 father's operas, 
atest 
om a 
PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 

had Scx. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 

“4 — Sunday League. 7, Queen’s Hall. 
trail — Mr. George Grossmith’s Musical Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 

crs. Broadwood Concert, 8.30, St James's Hall. 
je exM «Sir. Saturday Popular Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
fn. — 
ine DRAMA 
not THE WEEK. 
‘ His Masesty’s.—‘The Darling of the Gods,’ in Five 
Acts. By David Belasco and John Luther Long. 

-_ BRILLIANT as is, from the spectacular 

. ®tandpoint,the new drama of Messrs. Belasco 
sul 820 Long, its composition can scarcely have 
, H@ ‘volved the authors in any great cost of 
tum ‘QVvention. A few incidents taken from the 
mk@ great storehouse of M. Sardou are supplied 
th, # With a highly coloured background derived 
atl from Japanese legend and myth. Nothing 





in the history of that strange and rather 
mystical country is more remarkable than 
the promptitude with which it reconciled 
itself to the European civilization it was so 
tardy in accepting, and the parting of the 
ways which was witnessed in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century would, in 
the case of any European country, have 
belonged to a hundred years earlier. Instead 
of the fantastic title, not too comprehensible 
to English ears, which it now bears, the piece 
might — without, perhaps, much gain to 
intelligibility—have been called ‘The Pass- 
ing of the Samurai.’ Abolished by imperial 
edict, the warrior class refused to give up 
the weapons which were in their case 
something more than the symbols of 
authority, and sank into a_ position 
not altogether unlike that of the broken 
Scottish clans. Authority, with a relentless- 
ness it is as hard to understand as to qualify, 
has determined, in the play, that the few 
remaining Samurai—less than a dozen in 
all—shall be exterminated, and the task 
of the minister entrusted with the charge 
of their destruction is to track them to 
their lairs and slay them. No purpose is 
served by dwelling on details of a story with 
which America has for a twelvemonth been 
familiar and England has now to form an 
acquaintance. Like a Romeo or an Edgar 
of Ravenswood, Prince Kara ventures into 
the midst of enemies bent on his destruc- 
tion. Wounded and hemmed in with foes, 
he is sheltered and nursed into convalescence 
by Yo-San, the daughter of Prince Saigon, 
a curious mixture of Juliet and Fédora, who 
shelters him in her own apartments, where 
alone he is safe. A month or so he feeds 
on honeycomb, when he is discovered by 
Prince Saigon, who, naturally indignant at 
the treatment accorded to his daughter and 
at the profanation of his house, yields the 
fugitive to his pursuers, by whom he 
is subjected to torture in order to make 
him betray the hiding - place of his 
followers. Yo-San, now converted into 
a Tosca, is offered by the minister 
charged with the destruction of the Samurai, 
a Japanese Scarpia, her lover’s freedom on 
the conditions of receiving her favours, which 
have suddenly presented themselves to him 
in an alluring light, and afterwards of re- 
vealing the hiding-place of the Samurai. 
Unable to bear the sight of Kara’s suffer- 
ings, she yields to the latter offer, with 
the result that the heroes are assaulted in 
their hold and slain. Seeking a solitary 
retreat, Kara uses in “‘the happy dispatch ” 
his loved weapons for the last time, and 
Yo-San joins him in death. According to 
Japanese myth, a thousand years’ expiation 
is the penalty for treachery such as hers. 
This, by a daring innovation, is supposed 
to pass before the audience, and Yo-San, 
purged by purgatorial fires or mists, crosses 
the mystical river of souls, and climbs to her 
lover, who, like the blessed damozel, leans 
out over the golden bar of heaven. This 
species of apotheosis is finely depicted, the 
ghostly scenes being realized in a fashion to 
which nothing in previous experience corre- 
sponds. 

The main action, it is seen, is melo- 
dramatic, what beauty or charm the piece 
possesses consisting in the environment. 
An unworldly effect is produced, and 
the atmosphere is admirable. That the 


life of the high-class Geisha, correspond- 
ing closely to that of the Hetaira, is faith- 
fully exhibited may not be maintained, 
and there are other respects in which the 
presentation of Japanese existence is con- 
ventional. For stage purposes the whole is, 
however, effective, constituting a singularly 
novel and attractive, though not very 
dramatic, entertainment. Two or three of 
the characters are well devised. Kara and 
Yo-San, in the hands of Mr. Basil Gill and 
Miss Lena Ashwell, constitute a delightful 
pair, and their ill-starred lives may dwell 
in the mind with those of the famous 
lovers of former times. Mr. Tree made 
of Zakkuri, the minister, a grim and 
fateful creation, which stands above his 
Svengali or any other of his mystic parts, 
and is a work of pure imagination. Other 
parts were picturesquely or impressively 
played by Misses Fairbrother and Hild- 
yard, and Messrs. Cookson, Rose, and 
Harding. The play is likely to enjoy 
lasting popularity, and is, indeed, a sug- 
gestive and beautiful piece of work. 








Gaston de Foix, and other Plays. By Maurice 
Baring. (Grant Richards.)—Mr. Baring, who 
is favourably known as a dramatist in French 
as well as in English, has published in a single 
volume three plays which have little in common 
except that all belong to the Romantic school, 
are written in blank verse interspersed with 
lyrics, and are steeped in the almost ineflable 


gloom which constitutes the atmosphere 
of much modern dramatic work. No 
element of squalor, such as Scandinavian 


dramatists affect, enters into his work, his scene 
being, as a rule, baronial halls or the courts 
of princes. Death is, however, as constantly 
present as in the ‘ Danse Macabre,’ and the end 
of the three pieces is tragic. ‘Gaston de Foix’ 
deals with the career of the great warrior better 
known as the Duc de Nemours, whose deeds are 
chronicled in the ‘Mémoires du bon Chevalier 
Bayart’ and by Brantéme in his ‘ Vies des 
Grands Capitaines.’ The heroic end of this 
great warrior before Ravenna in his twenty- 
fourth year supplies the dénodment of the play. 
With his fate is associated that of Mary, a lady 
of the Queen of France, who, having learnt 
from a soothsayer, or sibyl, that her love will 
bring death to its object, has renounced Gaston, 
and married Francois de Rissac, an elderly 
admirer. When the lovers meet again, Mary, 
making no long resistance to his impassioned 
wooing, goes out to meet him on the fatal Easter 
Day which witnesses the dearly bought victory 
over the Spaniards before Ravenna. Mary, fore- 
warned of his fate, clasps his body, and says :— 


You see, I spake the truth, and he is dead. 
’Tis well. Give thanks to God, for it is well; 
And he is happy in the land of light ; 

Happy and quiet. Wake him not, for he 

Is sleeping with the slumber of a child. 
Demophbéon, born on the earth anew, 

And cheated of thy immortality, ; 
Thou sleepest now in the strange fire again ! 


The subject of ‘ Dusk’ is taken from a Russian 
fairy tale entitled ‘ Russalka.’ Jessamine, a 
water spirit, has mixed with men of earth, 
has been unwise enough to accept the embrace 
of Peridure, a mortal, and has in so doing for- 
feited her immortality without gaining any of 
the privileges which sometimes attend a muta- 
tion such as she has undergone. The only 
chance that she shall reascend and fill her native 
seat consists in her winning Yvain the Strong, a 
man mightier than all others. This triumph, by 
many subtle and heartless wiles, she accomplishes 
only after inducing him to murder Peridure, her 
husband, to receive herself death at his hand. 
This is written in verse of much tenderness and 
delicacy. To the warriors and men-at-arms who 





approach him Yvain explains his action before 
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seeking to rejoin his former love, from whom 
Jessamine had lured him :— 
I went to Jessamine ; 
Amidst the slumbering Lilies and the leaves, 
Asleep she lay, like a soft bell of dew, 
And seemed the living semblance of their dream, 
Softly I lifted her. She did not stir, 
I breathed one kiss upon ber sleeping lips ; 
And then—men call me, Sirs, Yvain the strong— 
Across my knees I broke that frailest thing. 
Do you not heed? I broke her with these hands : 
There lies her body, stiff and cold and dead. (P 
ause. 
Tell me the road now to the violet hills, 

‘Tristram and Yseult’ is taken from the Tris- 
tram legend as reconstituted by M. Joseph 
Bédier. It ends with the death of Tristram, 
murdered virtually through jealousy by Yseult 
of Brittany (des blanches mains). The dying 
knight expects the arrival of Yseult of Cornwall, 
King Mark’s Yseult, and Yseult of Brittany, 
who knows all, tells him that the sail of the 
approaching vessel is black, not white, where- 
upon Tristram turns to the wall and dies. The 
three tragic dramas are written in verse of high 
quality. They seem all fitted for the stage, 
being short and moving. 








Dramatic Gossip, 


Irv would be pleasant to congratulate the 
inventors of Christmas entertainments upon any 
novel invention or imaginative feature. Nothing 
of the kind is, however, to be traced, and 
nothing whatever is to be added to the cus- 
tomary comment. In ‘Humpty Dumpty’ at 
Drury Lane Messrs. Hickory Wood and Arthur 
Collins tell an involved and a commonplace 
story, and the only point on which it is possible 
to dwell is the marvellous beauty of the aquatic 
revels in the second act. No artist such as is 
Signor Comelli has been seen on our stage, and 
his dresses are miracles of beauty. The revels 
of naiads and the gliding movements of the 
Grigolati troupe produce effects that have never 
been surpassed. 


Out of various legends of Hans Christian 
Andersen, Capt. Basil Hood has constructed 
an entertainment at the Adelphi on which he 
bestows tle name of ‘ Little Hans Andersen.’ The 
interest in this is pensive and poetical, and the 
adventures of the hapless mermaid who becomes 
human in order to taste the love that is refused 
her, and other episodes, are tender and moving. 
At the New Theatre some of the principal 
characters in ‘Alice through the Looking- 
Glass’ are presented with no very conspicuous 
success. At the Garrick Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
revives the ‘Water Babies,’ which was the 
success of last season. ‘Brer Fox and Brer 
Rabbit’ and ‘Snowdrop’ at the Court are 
two slight fairy adaptations by Mr. Philip 
Carr, and are wholly to the taste of children. 
The music of Mr. Charles W. Smith constitutes 
an agreeable feature. Music claims, indeed, 
the lion’s share in the Christmas entertainments 
generally, Pantomimes of the customary type 
are given at most of the outlying houses, After- 
noon representations of ‘Ib and Little Chris- 
tina’ are promised at Daly’s Theatre for the 
11th inst., and on eleven subsequent occasions. 


Since 1880 a Latin play has always been 
performed at Bath College as the concluding 
ceremony of the winter term. The choice of 
plays has now virtually restricted itself to a 
cycle of five—the ‘Captivi,’ ‘ Menzchmi,’ 
‘Miles Gloriosus,’ ‘ Aulularia,’ and ‘ Rudens’ ; 
the last-named play was given this time on 
December 19th and 21st in the big school. It 
was preceded, as usual, by a Prologue, contain- 
ing the chief elements of interest in the school 
record for the year, and written by one of 
the Old Boys. The play itself was acted in 
very spirited fashion, T. E. Bradshaw deserving 
special commendation for his rendering of the 
part of Gripus ; as Labrax R. H. E. H. Somerset 
showed considerable capacity. The dresses 
were accurate and artistic, the stage pictures 





were arranged with no mean skill, and the 
whole performance was greatly enhanced by 
incidental music from the pen of the Rev. 
G. H. Cooper, the senior stage-manager. It is 
interesting to notice that the part of Sceparnio 
was taken, at short notice, by an Old Boy, Mr. 
C. R. P. Cooper, of Caius College, Cambridge, 
a recent player in the Chorus of the ‘Birds,’ 
which owed much to the stage-management of 
My. H. J. Edwards, also an Old Bathonian. 


On Boxing night the German comedians at 
the Royalty produced ‘ Kyritz-Pyritz,’ a musical 
comedy in three acts, by Herren H. Wilkin and 
O. Justinius, with music by Herr Michaelis. 


For Saturday next the Court Theatre pro- 
mises a novelty by John Strange Winter and 
Mr. B. B. Ashford ; and a second, vaguely said 
to be associated with Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
The company will include Misses Kate Rorke 
and Margaret Halstan, Mr. Hermann Vezin, and 
Mr. Titheradge. 


Tue ‘Scarlet Pimpernel,’ a four-act piece, 
produced in October last by Mr. Fred Terry 
and Miss Julia Neilson, will be given during the 
approaching season by those artists at a West- 
End theatre. 


Miss Maxine EL Ltiort intends appearing in 
London in ‘ Her Own Way,’ by Mr. Clyde Fitch. 
It is improbable that she will be seen before the 
autumn. 


Miss Marie Tempest will in July revive 
‘The Marriage of Kitty’ at the Avenue, which 
will previously undergo processes of renovation. 
The following novelty will be a romantic drama 
entitled ‘ When Knighthood was in Flower.’ 


*‘Merety Mary Ann,’ a comedy by Mr. 
Zangwill, which was given recently in New 
York, is to be played in London during the 
coming season. 


At the New Theatre on April 14th Miss 
Grace George will appear as Pretty Peggy in a 
play so named, the heroine of which is an 
eminently reformed Margaret Woftington, 


‘Love 1x A Corrace,’ by Capt. Basil Hood, 
will be produced on the 23rd inst. at Terry’s 
Theatre, with a cast comprising Miss Rosina 
Filippi and Messrs. Brandon Thomas, Vane 
Tempest, and Frank Cooper. 


*Tue Duke oF KILLIECRANKIE’ is said to be 
the title of Capt. Marshall’s new comedy, in 
preparation at the Criterion. 


‘Der Strom’ is the title of a three-act drama 
by Herr Max Halbe, which has been produced 
at the Neues Theater, Berlin. It has an 
eminently melodramatic story, and shows 
three brothers all equally in love with the same 
woman, who is the wife of the eldest. The 
heroine is played by Friiulein Agnes Sorina. 
‘Eine Wohlthal,’ by Herr Ferdinand von Saar, 
has also been given at the Burgtheater, Vienna, 
with no special success. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. H.—J. H. M.—S. G. & Co.— 
H. J. E.—J. H. M.—J. N. F.—I. G@.—H. L.—J. C. W.— 
received. 


R. E. Fry.—Right. 

J. V. K.—Sending. 

A. S.—Thanks for letter. 

M. H. & C.—Too late. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S. 


NEW BOOKS. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
post free on application, 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 
VOL. II. READY NEXT WEEK. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS, 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, under 
the supervision of G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D,, 
assisted by a Staff of Specialists. With about 450 
Illustrations. In 5 vols. 21s. net each; or in half. 
morocco, 31s. 6d. net each. To be published at 
intervals of Three Months. 

‘**The New Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the Editor 
and Publishers. The book, long since recognized as a classic, 
will be more than ever indispensable.” —Magazine of Art, 





THE CHISWICK QUARTOS. 


Under this title Messrs. Bell propose to issue a |) 


Series of Finely Printed Kooks in fcap. 4to, which, 
while equalling in workmanship the ‘Chiswick 
Library of Noble Writers,’ shall be smaller in size 
and less expensive. They will consist mainly of 
poetry, and the first volumes will be— 


HERBERT’S TEMPLE. Reprinted 
from the First Edition. 350 Copies only for 
sale in Great Britain. Printed in black and 
red throughout. 15s. net. [Neat week, 





THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 


LIVES and LEGENDS of the 
ENGLISH BISHOPS and_ KINGS, | the 
MEDIEVAL MONKS and OTHER LATER 
SAINTS. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. Being 
the third and concluding volume of her work 
on the Lives and Legends of the Saints. With 


Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous 
Reproductions in Half-Tone. Small 4to, 14s, 
net. [Newt weel:, 


SECOND IMPRESSION READY SHORTLY, 
Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW to IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 
A Handbook for Collectors of Knglish Pottery 
and Porcelain. By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY 
HODGSON. With 40 Illustrations and 
numerous Reproductions of Marks, 





Large post 8vo, 6s. net, 


The GERMAN and FLEMISH 


MASTERS: In the National Gallery. By 
MARY H. WITT (Mrs, Kobert Clermont Witt). 
With 32 Illustrations. [/mmediately. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The PRINCIPLES of WOOL COMB- 
ING. By HOWARD PRIESTMAN. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME.—Crown &vo. 1s. 6d, net, 
ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By the 


Rev. J. H. BERNARD, M a. D.D., Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, 


MINIATURE SERIES OF 
MUSICIANS. 


Pott Svo, illustrated, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with 
hotogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 
NOW REaDY. 


GOUNOD. By Henry Tolhurst. 
SULLIVAN. By H. Saxe-Wyndham, 


Secretary of the Guildha!] School of Music. 


BEETHOVEN. By J. S. Shedlock. 
MOZART. By Ebenezer Prout, Pro- 


fessor of Music, Dublin University, B.A. Mus.D. 


London: GEORGK BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Cove: t Garden. 
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THE SUCCESSES OF MCMIII. 


ART. 


62 SUPERB PLATES, £6 6s. net. 


THE WORK OF 
JOHN S. SARGENT, B.A. 


Also TWO EDITIONS DE LUXE, of which very few 


Copies remain, 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“This handsome album in time to come 
will be the prize of the collector,” 


REMBRANDT: 


His Life, his Work, and his Time. 


By EMILE MICHEL. 
Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 


With 326 Tlustrations in Photogravure, Colour, and Half-Tone. 
Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 1/. 1s. net. 


SCOTSMA.\.—‘‘ The volume is one which may safely be taken by the 
serious student as well as by the more casual lover of art as a safe and wise 
measure of a master whose supremacy is admitted by all schools,” 


BELLES-LETTRES. 
CASTILIAN DAYS. 


By the Hon. JOHN HAY. 


With 111 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 10s. net. 


MORNING POST. —“ Full of spirited observation, diversified by 
anecdotes, and enlivened by effective pictures,” 


ENEMIES. 


By JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


A Literal Reprint of the Original Edition. 10s, 6d. net. 


PUNCH.—" A work of art, a thing of beauty, and a joy now and for | 
ever,” 


HISTORY, SCIENCE, &c. 
THE NATURE OF MAN. 


Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. 
By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, 
Professor in the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 


The English Translation, Edited by P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 
Sec.R.Z.8. 


Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ As one of the foremost pioneers of medical 





science, M, Metchnikoff speaks on his own subject with a great weight of 
} authority, and the scientific calm of his writings is rendered more impressive 


and certainly far more attractive by the warm humanity that one feels 
behind it,” 


London: 


THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING | 


| THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
‘WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK. 


| Translated by J. A. FORD. 
| 2 vols. 20s. net 


| DAILY EXPRESS.—“ This series of letters constitutes one of the most 
| fascinating human documents that have been published in England for some 


| time past,” 
THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. 


Vol. 7.5 WESTERN EUROPE TO 
1800. 


15s. net in cloth, or 21s. net, half-morocco. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


An Illustrated Record. 


By RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. LL.D., and 
EDMUND GOSSE, M.A. LL.D. 


4 vols. cloth, 3/7. net; half-bound, 47. 4s. net. 


FICTION. 
TWELVE GREAT TYPES OF A 
CENTURY’S ROMANCE IN 
FRANCE. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. 


With Portrait Notes by OCTAVE UZANNE, and richly illustrated 
by Eminent French Artists. Tr: inslated and Furnished with 
Critical Introduction by well-known Men of Letters. 


Set of 12 vols. 47, 4s. net, or 7s. 6d. net each, 
Write for free illustrated Prospectus. 


THE STORY OF SUSAN. 











By Mrs. DUDENEY. 6s. 
|THE RELENTLESS CITY. 
By E. F. BENSON. | 6s. 
THE GREY WIG. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. és. 
THE CALL OF THE WILD. 
By JACK LONDON. 6s. 
PIGS IN CLOVER. 
By FRANK DANBY. 6s. 
IN THE GUARDIANSHIP OF SOD. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 6s. 
TYPHOON. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD. 6s. 
GODFREY MARTEN: SCHOOLBOY. 
By CHARLES TURLEY. Illustrated. 5s. 


A DOG DAY. 
Pictures by CECIL ALDIN.. 
Text by WALTER EMANUEL. 2s. 6d. net. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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6‘ LeaRNeD, Cuatty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


‘¢THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 


~~ 





Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. : 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Exeutu Serres of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VIL.’s 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— 
Legitimist Jacobite League — John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— 
Abp. Juxon and Charles I.—Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- 
bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of 
Parliament, the Title. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Gainsborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— 
Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— 
Gundrada de Warenne—Nell Gwynn—Lady Hamilton—John 
Hampden—Lord Mayor Harley— Lowell on Hawthorne—An 
Early Vaccinator— Joan of Arc—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles 
Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay 
and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockhart on Maginn 
—Malone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot’s Ship the Matthew—Mohammed’s 
Coffin—Burial of Sir John Moore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland’—‘Garden of the Soul’—Gaule’s 
* Mag-astro-mancer’—‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith’s “ Padoreen” Mare — ‘Grand 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. 
Hallam—aAuthor of ‘Imitatio Christi’—Original of Bracebridge 
Hall — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ — Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the 
Reefer ’—George Meredith's Poems—‘ Million of Facts ’—Moliére 
and Shakespeare. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 

Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — 
Garlic to falsify the Compags—Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story 
—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging 
in Chains—Herring Pie for the King—The Horkey—King’s Evil 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora— Marriage Customs— May Day 
Customs—Moon Lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 
Arehangel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera’ in Chancery—‘ God save the King ’—‘God save 
the Queen ’—Green-Room—Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith ’— Harlequin — John Heminge — Mountfort’s Murder — 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—*‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul’’—“ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes”—Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke 
of Leeds—Liston as Paul Pry—Longfellow and the ‘ Village 
Blacksmith ’—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 

‘CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Greek Anthology—‘‘ Judzus Apella”—Pronunciation of “Huic” 
—‘‘*Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—“ Maligna 
lux ’—“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” 





SELECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare ”—Gondola of 
London—Grass-Widow—Halifax Law—‘‘Hand of glory”— 
“ Hear, hear !”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street ”— Lungs of 
London.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

Gemmace—“‘ Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— 
Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggls— 
Hagoday—Ha - ha—Handicap— Harrow— Henchman— Hoodlum 
—Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “ Iron”—Italian Idiom— 
Jessamy—Jigger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin— Lay and Lie— 
Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac— Luce — Madam or Mistress— 
“ Maisie hierlekin” — Marish, Biblical Word — Maunder—Pro- 
nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery =Thieving. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
Gartur Arms—Genealogical Searches—Hatchments in Churches— 
Angels as Supporters—Anomalies in Heraldry—Arms bequeathed 
by Will—Label in Heraldry—Shamrock in National Arms— 
Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitations—Herons’ 
Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—NMilitary Banners. 


FINE ARTS. 
Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England — 
Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— 
Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt's ‘Scape- 
goat’—Angelica Kauffmann—Portraits of Keats— Needlework 
Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shoreditch 
—Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ercall Church— 
Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church near 
Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays in 
Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Gosford—Isle of Wight, its Governor or Governess—Haddon 
Hall—Haggerston—Icknield Way—Leper Hospitals in Kent— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Vanishing London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— 
“White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— 
American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and 
Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship to 
cross the Atlantic — “ Auld Kirk” Whisky — Austrian Lip— 
One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution 
of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chair 
—Rain at Cherra Poongee—Curious Christian Names—Twenty- 
four-hour Clocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists 
—Artificial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the 
Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar—Gretna 
Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House of 
Commons—Lemon Sole—Invention of Lucifer Matches. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. ° 


Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


REMINISCENCES of WELLINGTON. Mr. LANG on some HISTORICAL PUZZLES. 
IRELAND at the CROSS ROADS. A CAMBRIDGE BOOK on ETHICS, 
CARDINAL BERNIS and MADAME de POMPADOUR 

NEW NOVELS :—Barbe of Grand Bayou; Denis Dent ; The Fulfilling of the Law; Alison’s Ordeal ; 


The Chaser’s Luck. 
SCOTTISH BOOKS. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
gus LIBRARY TABLE:—A Keystone of Empire; Romantic Tales of the Panj4b; Festivals of 
Provence; The Edge of Things; The Rising Generation; Terres de Soleil et de Brouillard ; 
Histoire des Littératures Comparées ; Les Amitiés Francaises; F. C, G.’s Caricatures ; Oxford 
Miniature Shakespeare ; Garden Diary; The Gentle Art of Making Enemies ; Poésies du Foyer 
et de l’Ecole: Two New Calendars. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
MYSTIC BEAUTY ; KEATS—a CORRECTION ; The OLD STATE PAPER OFFICE; The SONNETS 
of WILLIAM ALABASTER; AUTHOR’S EMENDATION in the ‘ RELIGIO MEDICI,’ 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE:—Books on Engineering ; Chemical Books; R. Etheridge, F'.R.S.; Societies; Meetings Next Week. 
FINE ARTS :—The Art of the Italian Renaissance ; Composition as applied to Architecture ; American 
Sheaves ; Art Collectionsand Biographies ; Recent Prints ; Portrait Miniatures— a Caution ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Our ‘Library Table (Samuel Pepys, Lover of Musique; Thirty Years of Musical Life ; ’ Famous 
Composers; Early Scottish Melodies ; The Songs of Robert Burns ; Homes of Famous Musicians ; 
How to Sing; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—‘ All Fletcher’s Fault’ ; ‘‘ Pathaires ” ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 


THE NEW SERIES. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE TENTH SERIES. By the Editor. 


NOTES:—Marlowe and Shakespeare— Horn and the ‘Incendium Divini Amoris’—French Proverbial 
Phrases—Frozen Words—Error in ‘ Poliphili Hypnerotomachia’—‘‘ Rigadoon ”—‘“ A jolly good 
fellow” in Italian—‘‘ Adding insult to injury ’"—Aylsham Cloth—“ Sit loose to”—‘* Yaws”—Dr. 
Bright’s Epitaph—Horn Dancing—Mrs, Corney—History ‘‘made in Germany”—‘‘Coup de 
Jarnac ”"—Somerset Dialect—Tacitus and the ‘Gesta Romanorum ’—‘‘ Lombard ”—‘* Ringing for 
Gofer” —‘“*‘ Magsman ”—Shakespeare Allusion—Railway Relic—Green. 


QUERIES :—Sadler’s Wells Play alluded to by Wordsworth—Milestones—Fellows of the Clover Leaf— 
‘Astrea Victrix’—Speech by the Earl of Sussex—Mayers’ Song—Right Hon. E. Southwell— 





Francis Hawes: Sir T. Leman—‘‘ Ample ”— Quesnel—‘‘ Virtue of necessity ”—'‘ Omega ”—‘' Not 
all who seem to fail ”—Council of Constance—Kjected Priests—‘* Don’t shoot ”— Bagshaw—‘‘ From 
whence ”—‘‘ Going the round "—Marriage Registers—Interment in other People’s Graves—Bishop 


John Hall—‘O come, all ye faithful.” 

REPLIES :—Lord Stafford's French Wife—‘‘Tatar” or ‘‘Tartar”—‘ Abbey of Kilkhampton’— 
“ Molubdinous slowbelly ”—Euchre—Wykehamical Word ‘‘ Toys”—Island of Providence—Celtic 
Titles—Madame du Deffand’s Letters—George Eliot and Blank Verse—‘ Practice of Piety ’— 
Jacobin: Jacobite—Flaying Alive—Fable as to Child-murder—Queen Elizabeth and New Hall— 
Folk-lore of Childbirth—Dr. Parkins—‘ My Old Oak Table’—Dr. Dee’s Mirror—Crowns in Church 
Tower—‘‘ God’s silly vassal "—Beadnell—Epigram on Madame de Pompadour—Banns of Marriage 
—* Papers ”—“ Boast ”—Birch-sap Wine. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Besant’s ‘ London in the Time of the Stuarts’—‘ The Blood Royal of Britain’— 
‘A Patience Pocket-Book.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 

Price 4d. ; by post, 44d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 








THE NATIONAL FLAG, 
THE UNION JACK. 
COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration 
according to scale. 





NOW READY. 





JANUARY. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. 
LAND MONOPOLY: the Appeal to History. 


LAND REFORM versus PROTECTION. 
CHARLES TREVELYAN, M.P. 


A RIDE in MONASTIR. H. W. Nevinson. 


ERNEST von KOERBER, the AUSTRIAN 
PREMIER, FRANUIS J. H1IKST, 


MOTORING. G. Lowes Dickinson. 


“The MEANEST of \ a TRAGEDIES.” 
GILBEKT MURRAY 


CANADA and the EMPIRE. Hon. George 
PEEL. 


NATIVE LABOUR in SOUTH AFRICA. 
Rev. J. S. MOFFAT. 


PROTECTION and the WOOL TRADE. 
J. H. CLAPHAM, 


MR. BURDEN. Chaps. 5-6. Hilaire Belloc. 


A CATHOLIC REVOLUTIONARY. A. L. 
LILLEY., 


OTHER REVIEWS. 
At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, E.C. 





ORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE, 

Founded 1797 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 

ome rye EC. ‘21 . 73, ng hee get eae 

a) neh : Chari ; 

LONDON OFFICES { 195, Piccadilly, W.; 81, Bagware Road. W.. 

1, Victoria Street, 8.W. 

Claims Paid ......scccessceesecees £17,270,000 

Applications for Agencies invited. 


THE 
L1V2RPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Total Invested Funds,........ssse00+ £10,196,661. 

LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 
For the Quing ium ended D 31, 1898, the large Rever- 
sionary Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on 
Sums Assured under the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, 
and provision made for satiecaris Bonuses during the present 
Quinquennium. 





FIRE, 





1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 





IS A MILD SOAP FOR ROUGH WEATHER. 





Deg Sea MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 


HEADACHE 
And INDIGESTIO 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate ar 
Ladies, Children, and Infante. 


HEARTBURN, 
GouT, 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA.. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


JAMES ORROCK, Painter, Connoisseur, Collector. (The Story of Modern magtah Art.) By Byron Webber, 


Illustrated by 97 Photogravure Plates and about 90 Half-Tones. LIMITED EDITION. 2 vols. large 4to, linen gilt, price Ten Guineas net. 
. “Two nificent volumes.”— Truth. 


“ All the great native masters who have given real distinction to the practice of the arts are represented in a fine series of phofogravure plates.”—Pall Mall. 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Charles. Reade. Edition de Luxe, with 16 Photogravure Plates 


and 84 Half-Tones by M. B. HEWERDINE. Large 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. s 
OTHER EDITIONS OF THIS, FAMOUS STORY, ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


The ELZEVIR EDITION, in 4 en t 8vo, bound, in buckram, with a ‘Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume, 6s. the Set. The LIBRARY EDITION, se 
crown 8vo, cloth; 3s. 6¢@. The ST. MARTIN'S LIBRA Y . a F se “ in lar; is type and printed on fine paper, post 8vo, aor gilt top, 2s. net ; 
PICTURE-COVER EDITION, post. 8vo, illustrated, boards, 2s, The QHE ITiON, pr a) 8vo, picture cover, 6d. 














tin bold type, 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. The 


LANE’S ARABIAN NIGHTS.- —The THOUSAND and ONE NIGHTS, commonly called in England The ARABIAN 


NIGHTS’. ENTERTAINMENTS. 


TranSlated-from the Arabic, with Notes, by- EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings from Designs 


_by HARVEY.- Edited by EOWARD STANLEY POOLE. 3 vols. demy 8vo, “cloth, 7s. 6d. each 





iow.et J _ © §IR- WALTER BESANT’S TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


. _ Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


Lon DON. oo 125 Illustrations. 


“WESTMINSTER. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER, R.E., and | 
") 9130 a by WILLIAM PATTEN and others. 


SOUTH LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER, R.E., and | 
’ 118 Illustratious. 


| 


EAST LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece by F. S. WALKER, R.E, 
trations by PHIL MAY, L. RAVEN HILL, and JOSEPH PENNELL. 


nd 55 Illus, 


JERUSALEM: the City of Herod and Saladin. By WALTER BESANT and 
B. H. PALMER. With Map and 11 Lllustrations. 





JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen Victoria | 
2 the General Election of 1880. LIBRARY EDITION, 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 
. each. Also a POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each ; and 
the JUBILEE BDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886, in 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. "ed. éach, 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. Vol. V., from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 123.5 or crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


, A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES and 


HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 


1 vol. crown Syo, clo 
a Cheap POPULAR EDITION, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d 


Also 


th, 6s. 


of WILLIAM the FOURTH. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY and JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 4 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloths, 12s each. 
The REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 





DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD’S COMPLETE POETICAL 


WORKS. Arranged ahd Revised by-HIMSBLF. 2 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, 12s, 


WORKS-of FANCY and IMAGINATION. By Dr. George | 


MAC DONALD. 10 vols. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, incloth case, 21s. ; or the Volumes 
way ve had separately, in Groiier cloth, at 2s. 6d. each, Vol. I. Within and Without 
e Hidden Life. Vol. H The Disciple—The Gospel Women—Book of 'ooe™ 
Organ Songs. Vol. III. VioliSongs—Songs of the Days and Nights—A Boo 
_Dreams—Roadside Poems—Poems Children, Vol. IV. Parables— alladeSeoteh | 
mgs. “Vols. V. and Phantas' “a’ Faeffe Romance. Vol., VII. The Portent. 
Vol. VIII. The Light Prineess—The Giant's Heart—Shadows. 
poses—The Golden Key—The Carasoyn—Little Daylight. Vol. Xw The CruéhPaiater 
one o’ Rivven—-The Castle—The Broken Swords —,The pore Wolf—Uncle 
ornelius 


‘Vol. IX: es] 


|BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 


including ‘Some Later Verses.’ Crown 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY’S COMPLETE WORKS in 


VERSE and PROSE. Annotated by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown 8yo, 
aoe ~ 6d, each. (The POKTICAL WORKS, in3 vols. The PROSE WORKS, in 
2 vols 


|PHIL MAY’S SKETCH-BOOK. Containing 54 Cartoons 


by the great Humorous Artist. Large folio, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HANDLEY. CROSS; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. By 


ROBERT SURTEES. With’ 5 Illustrations by JOHN LEECH. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 





. THE ST. MARTIN’S | LIBRARY. —Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. each ; 


AIRGINIRUG PUERISQUE, ‘aud other Papers. By “ROBERT LOUIS 


B STUDIES of MEN and BOOKS. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


e 

‘The POCKET R.°Ii: 8.:* Favourite Passages from STEVBNSON’S- Works. 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

The WOMAN in WHITE. By WILKIE COLLINS. 

ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By Sir WALTER BESANT. 

The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By CHARLES READE. 


| CONDENSED NOVELS. 


leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
“IT Is NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By CHARLES READE. 
|The DEEMSTER. By HALL CAINE. 


| UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By THOMAS HARDY. 


| The LIFE of the FIELDS. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 

MARK TWAIN’S SKETCHES. 

(Ths TWO SERIES in 1 Vol.) By BRET HARTE. 





SOME POPULAR THREE 
ARTEMUS WARD’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Portrait. 


ASHPOR'S SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. With 84 
ustration~ 


BESANT’S FIFTY YEARS AGO. With 144 Illustrations. 
GASPARD DE COLIGNY. With Portrait. 
SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON. With Frontispiece. 
Bilge INYE’S COMIC HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 


With 146 
Illustrations. 


FOX BOURNE’S STORY of ENGLISH MERCHANTS. With 32 Illustrations. | 
B 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 
HOICE “WORKS. With 50 Illustrations. 
BREWER’S DICTIONARY of MIRACLES. 
——= READE om HATO of ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, and 
ouauCER for CHILDREN.” By Mrs. HAWEIS.. 


Gnonan ¢ COLMAN’S BROAD GRINS. 
—° PRVIKSHENK’S BIFE. + By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With 84 
ase ust. >tious 
ARLES DILKE’S,The BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Sir 
Aus' DOBSON’S THOMAS BEWICK and his PUPILS. 
Illustrations 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY of GHT. By THEODORE TAYLOR. 
Rev. BH. J. HARDY’S LOVE,’CO HIP, and MARRIAGE. 
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